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Hav-a-banana-bunny ! 


Good  eating . . .  good  for  you . . .  thatsa  banana!  But  a  fungus  growth  that  attacks  banana  plants 
threatened  the  economy  of  banana  production.  Old-fashioned  sprays  were  cumbersome  to  apply 
and  expensive.  Then  Esso  Research  developed  a  special  oil  mist  that  ends 
this  fungus  growth  easily  and  economically.  People  eat  better . . .  cars  (€sso) 
run  better. ..  .because  ESSO  RESEARCH  works  wonders  with  oil. 
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new 


One  life  insurance  policy  protects  your 
entire  family  .  .  .  and  automatically 
covers  each  new  arrival  (over  age  14 
days)  WITH  NO  INCREASE  in  the 
one  low  premium  you  pay! 

PItos*  tht  yellow  pages  for  the  nome  of 
your  Notionwidc  Represenrot've.  Or  you  may 
write  or  coll  Notionwide. 

In  Hoddonfield,  70  Tonner  Street  . .  HA  t*24f0 
In  Trenton,  2303  Irunswick  Avenue  EX  6*1591 
In  Union,  2165  Morr's  Avenue  . MU  7*1717 

CONGRATULATIONS  TO  . 
Mr.  L.  J.  Cashioli 
195  Denver  Road 
Paramus,  New  Jersey 
WINNER  OF  500  SHARES  OF 
LEONORA  MINING  &  MILL¬ 
ING.  DRAWING  AT  NATION¬ 
WIDE  INSURANCE  COM¬ 
PANY’S  EXHIBIT  AT  THE 
NJEA  CONVENTION,  NOVEM¬ 
BER  14,  1959. 


sponsive  audience,  and  I  wish  I  could 
have  stayed  longer  to  answer  their  ques¬ 
tions. 

The  books  so  many  of  them  asked  me 
about  were  published  in  Moscow  by  the 
“Foreign  Languages  Publishing  House." 
They  are  called  “Correspondence  between 
the  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Ministers 
of  the  U.S.S.R.  and  the  Prime  Minister 
of  Great  Britain  during  the  Great  Patrio¬ 
tic  War  of  1941-45.”  They  may  be  avail¬ 
able  at  the  Four  Continents  Book  Corp.. 
822  Broadway.  New  York.  This  is  the 
U.  S.  outlet  for  all  Soviet  publications. 

I  know  of  no  set  of  books  that  is  more 
descriptive  of  our  foreign  policy  during 
this  period.  In  fact,  it  was  our  foreign 
policy. 

William  C.  Mott 

Many  members  of  the  audience  concur 
that  Captain  Mott's  "backstage”  approach 
to  foreign  affairs  was  both  informative 
and  enjoyable. 


Good  Programming  .  .  . 

Dear  Mr.  Hayward; 

I’m  enclosing  the  tapes  for  the  past 
two  weeks  for  “Speaking  of  Schools.” 
We’ve  been  delighted  with  the  results  of 
these  tapes.  Thank  you  for  this  high 
quality  programming. 

Bruce  Dunning,  WPRB 

WPRB,  the  student  FM  radio  station  of 
Princeton  University,  is  the  latest  New 
Jersey  outlet  to  carry  the  NJEA-PT A  pro¬ 
gram,  "Speaking  of  Schools."  The  five- 
minute  school  news  feature  may  he  heard 
daily  in  the  Princeton  area  at  6:15  p.m. 
WPRB  is  103.9  on  the  FM  dial. 


For  Further  Reading  .  .  . 

Dear  Dr.  Hipp: 

I  certainly  enjoyed  speaking  to  your 
teachers.  They  were  a  wonderfully  re¬ 
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LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

homa  offica:  Coiumbua,  Ohio 


TEACHERS! 


EARN  EXTRA  MONEY 
DURING  CHRISTMAS 
VACATION! 


Work  Available  in  ISO  Cities! 


We  need  typists, 
stenos,  office 
workers.  High  hour¬ 
ly  rotes!  You 
pay  no  fees. 


Register  With 
Coupon  Beiow 


The  Speech  Association  of  America 
will  have  its  national  convention  in 
Washington,  D.  C.,  December  28-30. 


PROFESSIONAL  MEETINGS 

The  American  Association  for 
Health,  Physical  Education  and  Rec¬ 
reation  will  hold  a  National  Work¬ 
shop  on  Equipment  and  Supplies  in 
East  Lansing,  Mich.,  December  10- 
18. 


EXHIBITIONS 

“Contemporary  Paintings  by  Ameri¬ 
can  Indians, Apache,  Navaho,  Hopi, 
Sioux,  Cheyenne,  Onondaga  and 
others,  lent  by  Philbrook  Art  Center 
and  Museum  of  American  Indian 
(Heye  Foundation),  will  be  on  dis¬ 
play  at  the  New  Jersey  State  Mu¬ 
seum,  Trenton,  (weekdays  9-5;  Sun.- 
hol.  2-5)  during  December. 


Manpower,  Inc.,  120  N.  Plonklnton  Avt. 

Milwaukaa,  Wiiconsiti 

Ploose  sand  me  dascriptiva  litarotura. 


The  National  Science  Teachers  As¬ 
sociation  will  conduct  its  annual 
meeting  jointly  with  the  Science 
Teaching  Societies  of  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  in  Chicago,  Ill.,  December 
26-31. 
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CONCERTS 

The  Masterwork  Choras  and  Orches* 
tra,  under  the  direction  of  David 
Randolph,  will  celebrate  the  Handel 
Bicentennial,  with  a  performance  of 
“The  Messiah”  at  Morristown  H.  S. 
on  December  11  and  12. 

RADIO  PROGRAMS 

“Speaking  of  Schools,”  daily  five- 
minute  program  of  education  news, 
produced  by  NJEA  and  the  N.  J. 
Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers. 
Broadcast  times  on  local  stations  are: 

WCMC,  Wildwood  .  9:05  p.m. 

WCTC,  New  Brunswick  .  8:30  p.m. 

WCRV,  Washington  .  Time  Varies 

WFPG,  Atlantic  City  . . .  9:05  p.m. 

WJLK,  Asbury  Park  .  1 :20  p.m. 

WNNJ,  Newton  .  2:05  p.m. 

WNTA,  Newark  .  1 1 :05  p.m. 

WPRB,  Princeton  .  6:15  p.m. 

WSNJ,  Bridgeton  .  7:15  p.m. 

WTTM,  Trenton  .  7:15  p.m. 


N.  J.  Science  Teachers  Take  200 
To  Forum  af  Bell  Laboratories 

The  N.J.  Science  Teachers  Asso¬ 
ciation  took  a  day  out  of  Thanksgiv¬ 
ing  weekend  for  an  instructional 
forum  at  the  Bell  Laboratories  in 
Murray  Hill.  Some  200  members 
spent  Friday,  November  27,  touring 
the  laboratories,  hearing  lectures 
from  Bell  experts,  viewing  new  films, 
and  surveying  educational  materials 
available  from  the  N.J.  Bell  Tele¬ 
phone  Co. 


/ 


"Sorry  ...  no  spare  quarts  of  j 
butter  petatt"  \ 

oecemier,  Itst 


TEMPLE 

UNIVERSITY 


studytours 


SUMMER  1960  ...  4  TO  6  CREDITS 
EUROPE 

COMPARATIVE  EDUCATION 

Educational  concepts  and  practices  studied  in  8  and  14-day  seminars  at 
the  Universities  of  Exeter,  England  and  Paris,  France,  and  analyzed 
in  visits  to  Scotland.  England,  France,  and  either  in  Italy,  Austria,  Switzer¬ 
land.  Germany,  Belgium,  Holland  or  in  Poland.  Russia,  Finland.  Sweden, 
Denmark;  choice  of  one  30-day  and  two  55  day  tours. 

EUROPEAN  CIVILIZATION 

The  great  cultural  and  historic  trends  followed  through  the  ages,  decisive 
events  revived  and  evaluated  where  they  occurred,  in  the  great  capitals 
and  on  meandering  byways  of  Holland,  Germany,  Austria,  Switzerland, 
Italy,  France  and  the  British  Isles;  8  days  at  sea  and  46  days  in  Europe. 

PINE  ARTS 

Architecture,  sculpture  and  painting  in  the  Low  Countries,  Munich  and 
Vienna;  Istanbul,  Athens,  Delphi,  Mycenae,  Tyrins,  Epidaurus  and 
Corinth;  in  Crete  and  five  other  Aegean  islands;  in  Rome,  the  Hill  Towns. 
Siena,  Pisa,  Florence,  Ravenna.  Padua,  Venice,  Vicenza,  Milan;  Switzer¬ 
land;  Provence,  Carcassonne,  Moissac,  Dordogne,  Poitou,  Loire  valley. 
Paris,  London;  53  days  cruising  and  motoring  in  Europe. 


Study  in  Paris,  based  on  the  courses  of  the  Sorbonne  (University  of 
Paris),  July  15  to  August  13,  with  lecture  visits,  excursions,  theater  and 
opera;  followed  by  an  optional  two-week  motor  tour  of  French  provinces. 


Thirty-five  superlative  performances  at  the  Llangollen,  Cheltenham, 
Holland,  Florence,  Salzburg,  Munich,  Bayreuth,  Bregenz,  Lucerne  and 
Edinburgh  festivals,  in  Dublin,  Stratford.  London,  Brussels,  Paris, 
Sorrento.  Rome.  Siena,  Venice,  Ljubljana,  Vienna,  St.  Florian,  Oberam- 
mergau;  seminars,  backstage  tours,  visits  to  fabulous  musical  collections; 
46,  50.  53  or  57  days  in  Europe. 

LATIN  AMERICA 

SOCIOLOOV 

Primitive  and  modern  societies  surveyed  in  Panama,  Colombia,  Ecuador, 
Peru,  Bolivia.  Chile.  Argentina,  Uruguay,  Paraguay,  Brazil,  Venezuela 
and  the  West  Indies— against  the  backdrop  of  fantastic  pre-Columbian 
sites  and  some  of  the  world’s  most  amazing  scenery;  34  days  from 
Miami  back  to  Miami. 

Costs,  including  travel  to  and  from  Europe, 
from  $585  (French)  to  $1,695  (Fine  Arts). 


for  driaili  write  Director  of  Summer  Sessions 


RLE 


IVERSITY 


The  President  Says  ... 

Another  great  NJEA  Convention  has  passed ...  and  with  it  the  bien¬ 
nium  of  Miss  Mazie  V.  Scanlan — an  indescribably  able  leader,  indeed 
. . .  Joining  us  at  the  helm  now  are  two  fine  officers  who  will  bring 
strong  backgrounds  in  various  types  of  association  work  to  their  new 
posts  . . .  Some  other  new  faces  join  the  “official  family”  . . .  but  many 
old  faces  remain  to  give  continuity  to  NJEA’s  total  effort . . . 

NJEA  today  has  reached  a  high-level  of  influence  and  prestige  not 

only  in  New  Jersey,  but  around  the  country  . . .  This  is  because  its 
volunteer  leaders  and  its  professional  staff  developed  fine  teamwork 
based  on  such  ingredients  as  ability,  persistence  and  integrity  .  .  .  This 
growing  respect  for  the  voice-of-the-teacher  has  had  a  marked  effect  in 
raising  the  standards  and  morale  of  the  profession  around  the  State  . . . 

A  fledgling  president  early  finds  NJEA  a  stern  taskmaster . . .  Before 
he  even  takes  office  he  is  hard  at  work  studying  hundreds  of  suggestions 
from  teacher-leaders  for  assignments  on  NJEA’s  “action”  committees 
. . .  Because  these  committees  give  NJEA  its  very  vitality  he  agonizes 
over  “balance,”  considering  membership  from  city  and  suburb  .  .  .  men 
and  women  . . .  teachers  and  administrators  . . .  experience  and  new 
blood  . .  .  rural  county  and  populous  one  . . . 

During  this  month,  your  President  will  ask  approval  of  the  Executive 
Committee  to  expand  to  some  extent  the  membership  of  all  24  stand¬ 
ing  and  “ad  hoc”  committees  . . .  and  the  privilege  of  creating  two  or 
three  new  ones  .  .  .  thereby  giving  more  members  an  opportunity  to 
serve  on  a  state  level  and  NJEA  the  benefit  of  their  advice  .  .  .  their 
contribution  will  be  to  give  time  and  energy  to  the  eventual  solving 
of  the  many  problems  which  face  education,  in  general,  and  New 
Jersey’s  schools,  in  particular  . . . 

Foremost  among  these  appointments  will  be  a  blue-ribbon  panel  to 
review  and  evaluate  the  program  and  services  now  offered  by  NJEA  . . . 
and  to  chart  the  course  its  development  should  take  in  the  next  decade 
or  two ...  As  we  march  swiftly  toward  50,000  members  and  beyond, 
does  NJEA  continue  to  offer  the  same  services — only  more  so — or 
are  there  other  contributions  a  large,  powerful  organization  of  pro¬ 
fessional  people  can  make? 

For  the  next  two  years  we  shall  endeavor  to  keep  NJEA  the  driving, 
dynamic  organization  it  has  been  in  recent  years  . . .  We  hope  that 
every  last  member  will  inform  himself  on  the  issues  before  us  . . .  and 
contribute  his  thinking  to  our  councils  through  active  participation 
in  local  and  county  meetings  .  .  . 

Onward  and  upward ...  as  the  fella’  says  .  .  . 
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D.  A.  Favors  New  Minimum  Salary  Law 


NJEA  Policy  Makers  Recommend  Revisions 
To  Reflect  Current  Teacher  Salary  Levels 


NJEA  will  ask  the  1960  Legisla¬ 
ture  to  bring  the  State  Minimum  Sal¬ 
ary  Schedule  Law  more  in  line  with 
current  teacher  salary  levels.  Acting 
on  a  recommendation  of  the  NJEA 
Salary  Committee  at  its  Convention 
meeting  in  Atlantic  City,  the  Dele¬ 
gate  Assembly  approved  new  legis¬ 
lation  to  make  the  boost. 

The  basic  schedule  for  teachers 
with  a  Bachelor’s  degree  (or  an 
equivalent  four-years  training)  would 
be  raised  $600  at  the  starting  point 
and  $1,000  at  the  top.  The  present 
law  calls  for  a  minimum  schedule  of 
$3,800  to  $5,800;  the  suggested  law 
would  require  $4,400  to  $6,800. 

Asks  Greater  Differential 

The  new  proposal,  reflecting  cur¬ 
rent  trends  in  local  guides,  would  in¬ 
crease  the  differentials  between  train¬ 
ing  levels.  Instead  of  the  current 
$200  spread  at  the  starting  levels, 
the  NJEA  proposal  calls  for  a  $300 
differential.  Starting  salaries  for 
teachers  with  a  Master’s  degree  (or 
equivalent)  would  be  $4,700  instead 
of  the  present  $4,000;  and  for  non¬ 
degree  teachers  would  be  $4,100  in¬ 
stead  of  $3,600. 

This  would  make  the  differentials 
between  the  top  of  each  scale  $500 
instead  of  the  current  $400.  Each 
training  level  would  also  have  two 
additional  steps  added,  extending  the 
length  of  exp)erience  for  which  the 
State  law  would  require  increments. 
Therefore,  for  non-degree  teachers 
the  top  minimum  would  be  increased 
from  $5,400  to  $6,300;  for  Bache¬ 
lor-degree  teachers  from  $5,800  to 
$6,800;  and  for  Master-degree  teach¬ 
ers  from  $6,200  to  $7,300. 

An  innovation  in  the  NJEA  rec¬ 
ommendation  is  a  new  schedule  for 
a  sixth-year  training  level.  This  would 
require  a  Master’s  degree  and  an  ad- 

OECEMIER,  IfSf 


ditional  30  credits  of  graduate  work. 
Required  salary  levels  on  this  sched¬ 
ule  would  range  from  $5,000  to 
$7,800. 

Would  Change  Adjustment 

The  new  schedules  would  continue 
to  be  based  on  $200  increments  for 
each  year  of  experience.  However, 
the  present  $150  adjustment  incre¬ 
ment  would  be  increased  to  $200. 
Teachers  not  on  schedule  would, 
therefore,  receive  $400  annually  un¬ 
til  “on  guide.” 


The  present  schedule  for  non-de¬ 
gree  nurses  would  be  raised  from 
$3,200-$5,000  to  $3,800-$5,800. 
Nurses  with  degrees  would  continue 
to  be  included  under  the  appropriate 
schedule  for  teachers  with  those  de¬ 
grees. 

At  present,  less  than  10  percent  of 
New  Jersey  teachers  are  employed 
in  districts  using  the  State  Schedule. 
Many  of  these  are  districts  employ¬ 
ing  only  a  few  teachers.  For  these, 
the  State  Minimum  Salary  Law  has 
often  been  the  only  means  for  receiv¬ 
ing  increases. 

When  the  present  schedule  was 
first  p.oposed  in  1956,  the  average 

(continued  on  next  page) 


MEETING  IN  ATLANTIC  CITY,  the  NJEA  DaUgate  Assembly  approved  a  proposal  for  a 
revised  State  Minimum  Salary  Schedule  Law.  Making  the  recommendation  on  behalf  of  the 
NJEA  Salary  Committee  was  its  chairman,  Gladys  Geer  of  East  Orange  (seated  center,  with 
pearl  necklace).  The  Delegate  Assembly  met  at  the  Ambassador  Hotel  on  Thursday,  Novem¬ 
ber  12. 


The  Proposal  at  a  Glance  .  . . 

Present  State  Schedules 

Non-Degree  Nurses  $3,200  -  $5,000  (10  steps) 
Non-Degree  Teachers  $3,600  -  $5,400  (10  steps) 
Bachelor's  Degree  (I.)  $3,800- $5,800  (I  I  steps) 

Master's  Degree  (2.)  $4,000  -  $6,200  (12  steps) 

Sixth-Year  Training  (3.)  not  provided 


Proposed  State  Schedules 
$3,800  -  $5,800  (II  steps) 
$4, 1 00 -$6,300  (12  steps) 
$4,400  -  $6,800  (13  steps) 
$4,700  -  $7,300  (14  steps) 
$5,000 -$7,800  (15  steps) 


(I.)  Or  the  equivalent  of  120  credits  in  courses  acceptable  to  the  State  Board  of  Examiners 
for  certification  purposes. 

(2.)  Or  the  equivalent  of  a  Bachelor's  degree  plus  30  credits  of  graduate  courses  acceptable 
to  the  State  Board  of  Examainers  for  certification  purposes. 

(3.)  Requires  a  Master's  degree  plus  30  credits  of  graduate  courses  acceptable  to  the  State 
Board  of  Examiners  for  certification  purposes. 


Favors  New  Minimum  Salary  Law 

(continued  from  previous  page) 

salary  of  New  Jersey  teachers  was 
$4,880.  Since  then  the  average 
teacher  salary  has  increased  to  $5,- 
470.  That  rise  of  18  percent  was 
the  basis  for  the  salary  committee’s 
recommendations,  which  calls  for  in¬ 
creases  of  16  to  18  percent  in  the 
State  Schedule. 

The  Salary  Committee  emphasized 
that  the  higher  minimum  salaries  are 
essential  to  attract  sufficient  numbers 
of  qualified  teachers  to  New  Jersey 
classrooms  in  the  coming  years.  It 
noted  that  one  teacher  in  seven  now 
fails  to  meet  regular  State  certifica¬ 
tion  standards.  The  number  has  risen 
from  2,024  in  1950  to  nearly  6,000 
this  year.  In  addition  to  normal  re¬ 
placements,  the  State  will  have  to 
recruit  many  additional  teachers  to 
fill  new  positions  created  by  fast¬ 
growing  enrollments.  There  are  about 
43,700  teachers  in  New  Jersey  this 
year.  By  1963,  this  number  will  be 
over  50,000;  and,  by  1970,  will  ap¬ 
proach  60,000. 

In  recommending  the  greater  dif¬ 
ferentials  between  degree  levels  and 
the  new  sixth-year  schedule,  the 
Committee  said  it  hoped  to  provide 
further  incentive  to  professional 
growth.  It  noted  that  many  local 
guides  as  well  as  salary  plans  in  in¬ 
dustry  are  placing  greater  premiums 
on  advanced  training.  It  also  men¬ 
tioned  the  rising  cost  of  graduate 
course  tuition  as  a  practical  reason 
for  the  greater  spread  between  de¬ 
gree  schedules. 


NEW  OFFICERS  for  the  Association  were 
introduced  at  the  final  general  session  of 
the  Convention.  Leonora  Feuchter  (left)  is 
now  Vice-President,  James  M.  Lynch,  Jr. 
(center)  is  President,  and  Mrs.  Louise  S. 
Vollmer  (right)  is  Treasurer. 


I 


vice-president  James  M.  Lynch,  Jr.  Dr.  Lynch,  who  is  dean  of  students  at  Glassboro  State 
College,  was  nominated  and  elected  without  contest  to  the  two-year  term  last  spring.  Miu 
Scanlan  upon  completing  her  duties  as  NJEA  President  also  announced  her  retirement  as 
supervisor  of  health  and  physical  education  in  the  Atlantic  City  school  system. 


MAKING  IT  OFFICIAL,  Maxie  V.  Scanlan  (left)  hands  over  the  President's  gavel  to  former 


Introduced  at  Convention 

New  NJEA  Officers  Begin  Two-Year  Terms 


Dr.  James  M.  Lynch,  Jr.,  has 
been  made  president  of  the  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Education  Association. 

Along  with  Leonora  E.  Feuchter, 
and  Mrs.  Louise  S.  Vollmer,  Dr. 
Lynch  was  inducted  into  office  be¬ 
fore  the  final  general  session  of  the 
Association’s  annual  convention  in 
.\tlantic  City. 

Dr.  Lynch,  who  is  dean  of  stu¬ 
dents  at  Glassboro  State  College,  suc¬ 
ceeds  Mazie  V.  Scanlan,  suixrvisor 
of  health  and  physical  education  in 
the  Atlantic  City  Public  Schools.  He 
served  as  vice-president  during  her 
two  years  in  office. 

Miss  Feuchter  Follows 

Miss  Feuchter,  vice-principal  of 


versity  in  1953.  Much  of  his  pro¬ 
fessional  career  was  spent  in  the 
Morris  Twp.  school  system,  where 
he  taught  mathematics  and  was  prin¬ 
cipal  of  the  Alfred  Vail  and  Morris 
Twp.  Junior  High  School.  He  joined 
the  Glassboro  State  faculty  in  1956. 

Active  in  Morris  Co. 

He  has  been  active  in  professional 
teacher  association  work,  notably 
as  president  of  the  Morris  Township 
Education  Association  and  of  the 
Morris  County  Education  Associa¬ 
tion.  He  represented  Morris  County 
on  the  NJEA  Delegate  Assembly 
and  on  the  NJEA  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee.  He  was  Treasurer  of  the  New 
Jersey  Education  Association  from 
1953  to  1955.  Since  1957,  he  has 


Union  H.S.,  will  follow  Dr.  Lynch  been  New  Jersey’s  representative  on  p, 


as  NJEA  vice-president.  Mrs.  Voll-  the  Resolutions  Committee  of  the  tfc 


mer  will  succeed  Ida  L.  Francis,  prin¬ 
cipal  of  School  No.  1 ,  Somerville,  as 
treasurer.  Mrs.  Vollmer  is  a  sev¬ 
enth  grade  teacher  at  School  No.  14 
in  Jersey  City. 

Dr.  Lynch  graduated  from  Mont¬ 
clair  State  Teachers  College  and  re¬ 
ceived  his  Ed.  D.  degree  in  school 
administration  from  New  York  Uni¬ 


National  Education  Association. 

Dr.  Lynch  lives  with  his  wife  Re¬ 
gina  at  1  Van  Buren  Drive,  Glass¬ 
boro,  N.J.  His  daughter,  Joan 
Sharon,  20,  is  a  junior  at  Montclair 
State  College  and  recording  secre¬ 
tary  for  the  state  Student  NJEA. 
His  son,  Dennis,  16,  is  a  junior  at 
Glassboro  H.S. 
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Top  NEA  Official  Asks  Newark  Board 
To  Abandon  New  Residency  Ruling 

Asks  Board  to  test  effect  of  restriction  on  ability 
to  recruit  personnel  and  on  morale  of  present  staff. 


Executive  Committee  Suggests 
Change  in  Nominations  By-Law 

The  NJEA  Executive  Committee 
has  proposed  the  following  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  NJEA  By-Laws  for  ac¬ 
tion  by  the  Delegate  Assembly  at  its 
meeting  in  January: 


One  of  the  top  officials  on  the  staff 
ol  the  National  Education  Associa¬ 
tion  appeared  before  the  Newark 
Board  of  Education  on  October  27 
to  challenge  the  city’s  new  residency 
rule.  Dr.  Lyle  W.  Ashby,  deputy 
executive  secretary  at  NEA  head¬ 
quarters  in  Washington.  D.  C.,  asked 
the  Board  to  rescind  its  action  of 
April  25,  1959  and  “seek  the  best 
qualified  candidates  for  administra¬ 
tive  positions,  giving  primary  con¬ 
sideration  to  professional  qualifica- 
lions.” 

The  Newark  Board's  “geograph¬ 
ical”  method  of  selecting  school  ad¬ 
ministrators  insists  that  all  Board 
employees  holding  supervisory  or  ad¬ 
ministrative  positions  be  city  resi¬ 
dents  by  January  15,  1961.  It  is  also 
requiring  new  appointees  in  such 
positions  to  sign  a  pledge  to  move 
into  the  city  within  a  year. 

Asks  for  Reasons 

“We  have  not  been  able  to  learn 
the  reasons  for  the  Board’s  action  in 
adopting  the  residency  rule,”  Dr. 
Ashby  charged. 

He  sp)ecifically  suggested  that  the 
following  questions  be  answered  as 
a  test  of  the  effect  of  the  residency 
rule  on  the  pupils  in  the  Newark 
public  schools. 

"I.  In  what  way  will  tha  rasidancy  rula 
banafit  tha  childran  in  tha  Nawark  public 
ichools? 

“2.  Will  tha  rasidancy  rula  anhanca  tha 
ability  of  tha  Nawark  school  systam  to 
racruit  and  ratain  tha  bast  profassional 
parsonnal  availabla  for  tha  salary  schadula 
the  system  is  prepared  to  offer?  If  so,  how? 

"3.  Will  the  rasidancy  rule  have  a  bana- 
ficial  effect  on  tha  morale  of  tha  profas¬ 
sional  staff  of  the  Newark  public  schools? 
If  so,  how?  Will  tha  residency  rula  as 
adopted  be  a  financial  or  convanianca 
asset  to  tha  members  of  the  qroup  affected 
by  it?  Does  tha  residency  rula  constitute 
a  threat  to  other  employees  of  tha  Board 
that  new  or  unusual  raquiramants  may  be 
imposed  on  them  at  any  time? 


"4.  Is  tha  residency  rula  consistent  with 
the  accepted  principle  of  sound  personnel 
administration  that  school  boards  should 
seek  tha  b-st  qualified  candidates  for 
professional  positions,  and  that  only  pro¬ 
fassional  qualifications  should  be  tha  pri¬ 
mary  consideration  in  making  appointments 
or  promotions?” 

None  Comperablo 

No  comparable  cities  in  the  nation 
have  such  rulings.  Dr.  Ashby  said. 
The  NEA  Research  Division  sur¬ 
veyed  1,948  urban  school  districts 
in  1956  and  found  only  eight  with 
a  residency  rule.  Furthermore,  he 
continued,  only  one  city  over 
100,000  in  population  had  such  a 
ruling.  It  has  since  rescinded  the 
rule. 

“Your  proposed  ruling  will,  there¬ 
fore,  be  different  from  rules  adopted 
by  virtually  every  other  board  of 
education  in  the  nation  and  in  all 
large  cities.”  he  concluded. 

The  NEA  has  offered  financial 
assistance,  as  NJEA  has  also  done, 
to  help  the  Newark  Teachers  Asso¬ 
ciation  fight  the  residency  rule 
through  public  pressure,  an  appeal 
to  the  Commissioner  of  Education, 
and.  if  necessary,  court  action  or  leg¬ 
islation. 


6.  Nominating  Committee.  The  Nom¬ 
inating  Committee  shall  meet  prior  to 
December  15  following  its  election  for 
an  "Orientation-Organization"  meeting. 
The  President,  or  .someone  designated  by 
the  President,  shall  meet  with  the  Com¬ 
mittee  at  this  session  to  clarify  its  duties 
and  responsibilities. 

The  Committee  shall  meet  again  prior 
to  the  third  Friday  in  January  of  the 
years  in  which  officers  are  to  be  elected 
for  a  "Same-Proposing"  meeting.  [At  its 
first  meeting  it  shall  make  proposals  for 
nominations]  At  this  meeting  it  shall  re¬ 
ceive  the  names  of  individuals  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  for  nomination  for  President.  Vice- 
President  and  Treasurer.  Advance  notice 
of  such  meeting  and  its  purpose  shall  be 
printed  in  not  less  than  two  issues  of  the 
Official  Publication  of  the  Association. 
Names  [so  proposed)  received  shall  be 
announced  in  the  Official  Publication. 

The  Nominating  Committee  shall  then 
meet  and,  prior  to  the  third  Friday  in 
March,  act  upon  [such  proposed  names] 
the  names  received  and  upon  no  others. 
At  this  meeting,  however,  the  Nominating 
Committee  may  nominate  a  previously 
named  candidate  for  an  office  for  which 
the  person  was  not  formerly  a  candidate. 
A  two-thirds  vote  of  all  the  members  of 
the  Nominating  Committee  shall  be  nec¬ 
essary  to  nominate.  Nominations  so  made 
shall  be  announced  in  the  April  issue  of 
the  Official  Publication  of  the  Association. 

Prior  to  September  15  of  the  year  in 
which  officers  are  to  he  elected,  the  Com¬ 
mittee  may  meet  to  make  a  new  nomina¬ 
tion  to  fill  any  vacancy  which  may  occur 
in  the  list  of  candidates  for  Asstwiation 
office. 


DR.  LYLE  W.  ASHBY,  ip««king  bafora  tha  Nawark  Board  of  Education  on  Octobar  27,  tfatad 
that  Nawark  would  bo  tha  only  largo  city  in  tha  nation  roquiring  rasidanca  of  school  am- 
ployaos  if  it  allows  its  now  rasidancy  rula  to  continuo.  Dr.  Ashby  is  daputy  aiacutiva  sacro- 
tary  for  tha  National  Education  Association. 
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WITH  HUNDREDS  OF  REMINDERS,  such  as  this  banner  in  downtown  Trenton,  New  Jersey 
voters  (locked  to  the  polls  on  November  3  to  cast  a  siqnificant  vote  of  approval  for  public 
colleqe  expansion 


New  Jersey  Votes  "YES"  for  College  Bonds 


Voters  turn  out  a  185,000  vote  plurality  to  approve  major 
construction  program  for  expansion  of  public  higher  education. 


than  80,000  votes.  Five  years  ago,  more  “YES”  votes  than  “NO’s." 
a  $25  million  bond  issue  for  a  Rut-  Union  produced  a  majority  of 
gers  Medical  School  lost  by  some  27,000. 

1 50,000  votes.  Even  more  spectacular,  because  of 

The  big  pluralities  came  from  the  smaller  populations,  were  the  plural- 
populous  suburban  areas  of  Essex,  ities  in  Monmouth,  Morris,  and  At- 
Bergen,  and  Union  counties.  Essex  lantic  counties.  Majorities  were  over 
and  Bergen  each  brought  in  30,000  19,000  in  Monmouth,  over  16,000 


iTEW  JERSEY  voters  have  over¬ 
whelmingly  decided  to  expand  their 
State  University  and  their  State  Col¬ 
leges.  In  a  history-making  move  at 
the  November  3  General  Election, 
they  approved  a  $66,800,000  bond 
issue  for  higher  education.  The  af¬ 
firmative  margin  exceeded  185,000 
votes. 

Voters  from  every  walk  of  life, 
regardless  of  occupation,  religion, 
race,  or  political  affiliation,  turned 
out  to  support  the  College  Bond  Is¬ 
sue.  The  final  tally  showed  a  major¬ 
ity  of  55.76%.  There  were  897,055 
“YES”  votes;  711,804  “NO”  votes. 


Opinion  Reversed 

For  the  public  colleges,  the  out¬ 
come  represents  a  reversal  of  public 
opinion  on  college  expansion.  Only 
a  small  $15,000,000  issue,  specific¬ 
ally  for  teacher  education  institu¬ 
tions,  had  been  passed  in  recent 
years.  In  1948,  a  $50  million  bond 
issue  for  colleges  and  state  welfare 
institutions  was  defeated  by  more 


THREE  DAYS  AFTER  ELECTION  DAY,  presidents  of  New  Jersey's  six  state  colteqcs  met  ie 
Trenton  to  review  allocations  for  buildings  to  be  erected  on  their  campuses.  About  (30  000,000 
will  be  spent  on  classrooms,  laboratories,  gymnasiums,  auditoriums,  libraries  end  dormitories 
at  the  six  institutions  which  educate  the  state's  future  teachers.  Among  those  at  the  meeting 
were  (l.-r.)  Dr.  Edwin  L  Martin,  president,  Trenton  State  College;  Dr.  Thomas  E.  Robinson, 
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in  Morris,  and  over  15,000  in  At¬ 
lantic. 

Atlantic  County,  with  26,801 
“YES”  votes  out  of  a  total  37,773 
voters,  turned  out  the  largest  per¬ 
centage  of  affirmative  ballots.  Over 
70%  of  the  Atlantic  County  voters 
were  for  the  College  Bond  Issue. 
Cape  May  County  came  close  with 
over  67%  of  its  voters  giving  ap¬ 
proval.  Other  counties  with  a  better 
than  60%  “YES”  vote  were  Glou¬ 
cester,  Cumberland,  Ocean,  Somer¬ 
set,  Morris,  Salem,  and  Monmouth. 

Compared  to  Defeats 

The  success  of  the  College  Bond 
Issue  was  impressive  when  com¬ 
pared  to  negative  voter  reaction  on 
many  other  issues.  Question  No.  3 
on  ffie  N.J.  ballot,  to  take  surplus 
funds  from  the  Turnpike  for  transit 
aid,  was  turned  down  by  well  over 
200,000  votes.  According  to  the 
Civil  Service  newspaper,  The 
Shield,  most  of  the  referendums  on 
raises  for  police,  firemen,  and  other 
civil  employees  were  defeated  in 
local  municipalities.  In  neighboring 
New  York  State,  a  $500,000,000 
bond  issue  for  schools  in  New  York 
City  was  beaten  by  almost  400,000 
votes. 

The  College  Bond  Issue  aroused 
the  most  interest  from  New  Jersey 
voters.  The  final  tally  showed  that 
over  1,600,000  persons  had  voted 
on  that  question — about  1 00,000 
more  than  voted  on  the  “Turnpike- 
Transit”  or  “Games  of  Chance” 
questions. 

The  result  has  been  hailed  by 
leading  commentators  as  a  triumph 


Returns  on  the  College  Bond  Issue 

YES 

NO 

PLURALITY 

%  yes 

Atlantic . 

.  26,801 

10,972 

15,829 

70.95% 

Bergen  . 

. 134,337 

104,303 

30,034 

56.29% 

Burlington  . 

.  28,499 

19,606 

8,893 

59.247„ 

Camden  . 

.  50,451 

35,709 

14,742 

58.56% 

Cape  May  . 

.  11,487 

5,617 

5,870 

67.16% 

Cumberland  . 

.  16,558 

9,925 

6,633 

62.52% 

Essex  . 

. 121,862 

91,594 

30,268 

57.09% 

Gloucester  . 

.  25,037 

13,785 

11,252 

64.49% 

Hudson  . 

.  60,434 

111,492 

-51,058 

35.15% 

Hunterdon  . 

8,445 

7,150 

1,295 

54.15% 

Mercer  . 

38,863 

33,352 

5,511 

53.82% 

Middlesex  . 

63,832 

56,277 

7,555 

53.15% 

Monmouth  . 

.  52,437 

33,229 

19,208 

61.21% 

Morris  . 

.  43,792 

27,510 

16,282 

61.42% 

Ocean  . 

.  18,013 

10.897 

7,116 

62.31% 

Passaic  . 

.  54,524 

43,104 

11,420 

55.85% 

Salem  . 

.  9,992 

6,320 

3,672 

61.26% 

Somerset  .... 

.  23.067 

14,227 

8,840 

61.85% 

Sussex  . 

.  8,536 

6,254 

2,282 

57.71% 

Union  . 

.  88,655 

61,643 

27,012 

58.99% 

Warren . 

.  11,433 

8,838 

2,595 

56.40% 

TOTAL  . 

.  897,055 

711,804 

185,251 

55.76% 

for  one  of  the  most  broadly  based  Chairman  Carl  Erdman — supported 
campaigns  for  public  support  in  the  the  proposal  as  did  every  candidate 


history  of  New  Jersey. 

Both  major  parties — led  by  Gov- 


for  the  State  Senate.  Organizations, 
urging  a  “YES”  vote  ranged  from 


ernor  Meyner  and  Republican  State  the  AFL  and  CIO  to  the  State  Cham- 


meetin9 


prasident,  Glatsbore  Stata  Colla9a;  Dr.  Michaal  B.  Gilligan,  prasidant,  Jarsay  City  Stata  Col¬ 
lage;  Dr.  Earl  E.  Mosiar,  assistant  commissionar  of  education  for  higher  education;  Clave  O. 
Wastby,  director  of  school  building  sarvicas;  Kenneth  F.  Woodbury,  assistant  commissioner 
of  education  for  business  and  finance;  Edward  J.  Bambach,  supervisor  of  finance  planning; 
and  Dr.  Marion  E.  Shea,  president,  Paterson  State  College. 


ber  of  Commerce  and  N.J.  Taxpay¬ 
ers  Association. 

Best  Led  Campaign 

Leonard  E.  Best,  president  of  a 
pencil  manufacturing  firm  in  Spring- 
field,  headed  the  citizens  committee 
which  organized  the  campaign.  Op¬ 
erating  under  the  “borrowed”  direc¬ 
tion  of  NJEA’s  public  relation  direc¬ 
tor,  Lewis  R.  Applegate,  the  Citizens 
for  College  Opportunities  group 
raised  money,  organized  county  and 
local  councils,  provided  speakers, 
enlisted  support  from  other  organi¬ 
zations,  and  produced  booklets,  fliers, 
billboards,  car  stickers,  postcards, 
newspaper  advertisement,  radio  com- 
(continued  on  next  page) 
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FOUR  VICTORIOUS  LEADERS  of  education  groups  campaigning  for  the  $66,800,000  college 
bond  issue  meet  on  the  platform  at  the  NJEA  Convention.  Sharing  congratulations  were: 
Mazie  V.  Scanlan,  NJEA  President;  Mrs.  Juanita  Hyatt,  president  of  the  N.  J.  Congress  of 
Parents  and  Teachers;  Leonard  E.  Best,  chairman  of  the  N.J.  Citizens  Committee  for  College 
Opportunities;  and  Mrs.  Ruth  M.  Page,  executive  secretary  of  the  N.J.  State  Federation  of 
District  Boards  of  Education. 


N.J. Votes  ‘‘YES”  for  College  Bonds  (continued  from  previous  page) 


mercials,  and  special  rallying  events. 

On  receiving  the  news  of  the  re¬ 
sults,  CCCO  Chairman  Leonard  Best 
said,  “The  people  of  New  Jersey  can 
be  proud  of  the  heavy  vote  for  the 
College  Bond  Issue.  We  thank  mem¬ 
bers  of  business,  industry,  labor,  edu¬ 
cation  and  other  state  groups  who 
worked  together  to  tell  the  people 
of  the  needs  of  our  colleges.  We  thank 


the  press  and  radio  for  their  tremend¬ 
ous  efforts.  We  thank  Governor 
Meyner  and  Carl  Erdman  for  their 
joint  statement  making  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  our  children  a  non-political 
issue.” 

In  a  statement  of  its  own,  the 
NJEA  Delegate  Assembly  regarded 
the  bond  issue  returns  as  “an  expres¬ 
sion  of  public  confidence  in  educa¬ 


tion  from  kindergarten  through  col¬ 
lege,  as  well  as  a  recognition  of  the 
tremendous  needs  ahead  in  the  field 
of  college  education.”  The  Delegate 
Assembly  thanked  the  many  busi¬ 
ness  firms  “which  made  important 
contributions  to  the  campaign,  in¬ 
cluding  office  space  and  equipment, 
newspaper,  radio  and  billboard  ad¬ 
vertising,  and  the  distribution  of  in¬ 
formational  literature  to  their  em¬ 
ployees.”  The  NJEA  statement  par¬ 
ticularly  took  note  of  “the  thousands 
of  individuals  who  personally  and 
through  their  local,  county  and  state 
committees  worked  tirelessly  to  as¬ 
sure  public  understanding  of  the  is¬ 
sues  involved.” 

The  Delegate  Assembly  had  ap¬ 
propriated  up  to  $50,000  of  NJEA 
campaign  funds  over  a  two-year 
period  for  use  by  the  Citizens  Com¬ 
mittee. 

All  signs  now  point  toward  speedy 
construction  of  the  new  college  build¬ 
ings.  Some  sources  indicate  enroll¬ 
ments  might  swell  before  the  pro¬ 
jected  1965  completion  date;  and  the 
colleges  hope  to  be  ready. 

State  Board  Approves 

On  Wednesday  morning,  Novem¬ 
ber  4,  along  with  the  election  results, 
the  State  Board  of  Education  re¬ 
ceived  a  detailed  report  on  which 
buildings  would  be  built  at  the  six 


Newspaper  Comment  on  the  Election  Returns . . . 


We  Are  Not  a  Parsimonious  State  .  .  . 

“The  statewide  unanimity  which  the  college  bond  is¬ 
sue  commanded  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  it  swept  all 
counties  except  Hudson.  And  even  in  Hudson  it  lost 
by  less  than  half  the  100,000  majority  piled  up  by 
the  Democratic  machine  against  the  transit  proposition. 

“Yesterday’s  results  demonstrated  two  things.  First, 
it  was  an  incisive  refutation  of  the  charge,  often  heard, 
that  New  Jersey  is  parsimonious  where  education  is 
concerned.  Second,  it  was  a  vote  of  confidence  in  the 
administration  of  the  state  colleges  and  a  reflection  of 
the  public’s  determination  to  provide  adequately  for 
their  present  and  future  students.” 

— from  an  editorial  In  the 
NEWARK  EVENING  NEWS. 

Nov.  4,  1959 

Overcame  Taxation  Fear  .  .  . 

“The  effectiveness  with  which  the  campaign  for  the 
$66,800,00  bond  issue  was  developed  paid  off  hand¬ 
somely  when  the  voters  went  to  the  polls.  The  enorm¬ 
ous  influence  of  the  state’s  educational  system  was 


thrown  into  the  battle  for  the  college  expansion  pro¬ 
gram,  and  the  support  of  Parent-Teacher  Associa¬ 
tions,  labor  unions,  church  and  civic  organizations  was 
enlisted.  Fear  of  new  taxation,  while  not  without 
foundation,  was  overcome  and  the  bond  issue  was  ap¬ 
proved  by  a  margin  which  was  substantial  in  most 
counties.” 

— from  an  editorial  in  tfa 
TRENTON  EVENING  TIMES. 

Nov.  4.  1959 

Systematic  Campaign  for  an  Heroic  Measure  .  .  . 

“In  numbers  on  the  order  of  100,000,  more  of  us  were 
concerned  about  the  expansion  of  Rutgers  University 
and  the  state  colleges  .  .  .  than  were  concerned  about 
transportation,  Sunday  closing,  or  boardwalk  games. 
And  by  a  majority  on  the  order  of  180,000  out  of 
some  1  Vi  million  votes  cast  we  seem  to  have  decided 
we  shall  give  the  public  colleges  the  tools  to  do  the  job. 

“That  verdict,  returned  in  the  face  of  an  intensive 
effort  to  confuse  and  distract  voters  and  to  exploit 
real-estate  taxpayers’  chronic  distress  over  the  costs  of 
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State  Colleges.  With  minor  amend¬ 
ments  it  approved  this  allocation  of 
the  $29,950,000  to  be  spent  at  these 
locations. 

The  approved  program  was  re¬ 
viewed  by  the  College  presidents 
two  days  later,  on  November  6,  at 
a  meeting  in  Trenton.  On  Monday, 
November  9,  architects,  who  had 
been  approved  by  the  State  Board 
and  the  State  Property  and  Purchas¬ 
ing  Department,  met  with  the  re¬ 
spective  presidents  in  Trenton  to 
discuss  procedures  for  planning,  de¬ 
signing,  and  constructing  the  new 
buildings.  Most  of  the  preliminary 
faculty  studies  on  space  needs  in  the 
new  buildings  were  completed  dur¬ 
ing  the  summer.  Architects  hope  to 
proceed  immediately  to  the  design 
stage,  with  some  of  the  buildings 
scheduled  for  completion  by  the 
opening  of  the  fall  terms  in  1961. 

Legis'ature  Ac+s 

The  Legislature  has  given  its  as¬ 
sistance  by  promptly  acting  on  en¬ 
abling  legislation  to  appropriate 
funds  for  the  new  building  program. 
On  Monday,  November  16,  the  As¬ 
sembly  passed  an  allocation  bill.  The 
Senate  followed  with  approval  on 
Monday,  November  23. 

The  Assembly  Bill,  A-733,  was 
I  introduced  with  23  sponsors.  It 


moved  through  on  an  emergency 
resolution  and  was  approved  52-0. 
Sponsors  on  the  bill  were  Assembly- 
men  Beadicston  ( R-Monmouth ) , 
Crabiel  (D-Middlesex),  Flynn  (D- 
Essex),  Hauser  (D-Hudson),  Wil¬ 
liams  (D-Essex),  Kijewski  (D-Hud- 
son),  Brady  (D-Hudson),  Biber  (D- 
Passaic),  Miller  (D-Union),  Kraut 
(D-Hudson),  D'Aloia  (D-Essex), 
Barkalow  (R-Monmouth),  Savage 
(R-Ocean),  Deamer  (R-Bergen), 
Bivona  (R-Bergen),  Marut  (R-Ber- 
gen),  Salsburg  (R- Atlantic),  Bate¬ 
man  ( R-Somerset ) ,  Smith  (R- Atlan¬ 
tic),  Franklin  (R-Morris),  Maraziti 
(R-Morris),  Bowkley  (R-Hunter- 
don),  and  Marryatt  (R-Bergen). 

Funds  Allocated 

The  distribution  of  funds  in  the 
bill  followed  that  originally  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  State  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation  and  described  in  the  campaign 
literature  of  the  Citizens  Committee 
for  College  Opportunities.  Rutgers 
University  will  receive  $29,850,000. 
In  New  Brunswick,  this  will  mean 
$12,550,000  for  the  Colleges  for 
Men;  $1,750,000  for  Douglass  Col¬ 
lege;  and  $4,000.0{K)  toward  a  sep¬ 
arately  financed  $10,000,000  dormi¬ 
tory  project.  There  will  be  $2,550,- 
000  for  new  classrooms,  laboratories, 
and  a  student  center  at  Rutgers, 


Camden;  and  $9,000,000  for  com¬ 
pleting  the  Law  School  and  for  a 
multi-story  building  for  the  Rutgers 
Colleges  in  downtown  Newark. 

The  six  State  Colleges  will  share 
$29,950,000.  This  will  mean  $1,- 
868,000  for  Glassboro,  $3,643,0(X) 
for  Jersey  City,  $3,265,000  for 
Montclair,  $4,118,500  for  Newark, 
$2,537,000  for  Paterson,  and  $3,- 
518,000  for  Trenton.  There  will  be 
an  additional  $  1 1 ,000,000  to  be 
shared  by  the  six  colleges  for  dormi¬ 
tories. 

Newark  College  of  Engineering 
will  receive  $7,00,000  for  new  class¬ 
room  and  laboratory  buildings. 


CAMILLE  HANNAN  (right),  a  freshman  at 
Paterson  State  College,  was  chosen  College 
Bond  Issue  Queen  at  a  student  rally  at  Rut¬ 
gers  University  on  October  24.  She  presented 
a  sample  poster  used  in  campaign  to  Edu¬ 
cation  Commissioner  Frederick  M.  Raubinger. 


education,  speaks  well  for  the  effort  of  Leonard  Best 
and  his  committee  of  citizens  to  keep  the  issue  clear. 
The  campaign  for  the  $66.8  million  college  bond  issue 
was  broad-based,  systematic,  and  self-possessed. 

But  the  result  speaks  well  too  for  the  citizen’s  ability 
to  decide  where  his  own  and  his  children’s  innermost 
interests  lie.  In  our  Legislatures  we  had  fumbled  away 
our  last  chance  to  deal  with  college  overcrowding 
through  annual  appropriation.  We  had  to  resort  to 
heroic  measures.  This  has  been  done.” 


private  colleges  could  accommodate  the  increasing 
numbers  of  students  seeking  a  higher  education. 

“However,  the  New  Jersey  Education  Association 
began  a  state-wide  campaign  in  support  of  the  bond 
issue  last  April.  Millions  of  pamphlets  were  dis¬ 
tributed  into  each  of  the  state’s  567  municipalities.’’ 

— by  Franklin  Gregory,  in  the 
NEWARK  STAR-LEDGER, 
Nov.  4.  1959 

Five  Dozen  Victorious  Groups  .  .  . 
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— from  an  editorial  in  the 
BERGEN  EVENING  RECORD, 
NOV.  4.  1959 


More  Pamphlets,  Sooner  .  .  . 

“Both  the  $66,800,000  college  building  bond  issue  and 
the  Turnpike  Transit  Plan  went  into  the  election  under 
mnsiderable  handicap. 

“The  bond  issue  picked  up  its  heaviest  opposition 
in  recent  weeks  .  .  .  (from)  a  pamphlet  blasting  the 
proposal.  The  pamphlet  contended  that  expansion  of 


“The  college  bond  issue  .  .  .  represented  a  victory  for 
the  State  Board  of  Education  and  teacher  groups  which 
waged  a  two-year  battle  to  do  something  about  the  im¬ 
pending  wave  of  college  students  from  a  post-war 
baby  boom. 

.  .  .  “Late  opposition  from  some  .  .  .  groups,  on 
grounds  that  tax  funds  should  not  subsidize  higher 
education,  was  overcome  by  support  of  five  dozen 
groups.” 

— from  fhe 
ASSOCIATED  PRESS, 
Nov.  4.  1959 
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NJEA  PRESIDENT  M«iie  V.  Scanlan  presenfs  the  1959  NJEA 
Award  for  Distinguished  Service  to  Education  to  William  A. 
Caldwell.  The  citation  read:  "As  assistant  editor  and  columnist 
for  the  BERGEN  EVENING  RECORD,  Mr.  Caldwell  is  a  continual 
supporter  of  better  public  schools.  Many  Bergen  County  com¬ 
munities  have  raised  school  budgets,  financed  new  buildings,  and 
improved  their  teaching  programs  with  his  firm  backing.  Re¬ 
peatedly,  he  has  advocated  better  opportunities  for  higher  edu¬ 
cation,  a  more  balanced  state  tax  system  for  school  revenue,  and 
other  essential  educational  improvements.  Frequently  the  first  to 
champion  or  to  challenge,  he  is  a  proven  leader  for  his  own 
profession  of  journalism  and  our  profession  of  education. 

Freedom  and 
the  Trained  Mind 

by  William  A.  Caldwell 

assisiani  editor,  BERGEN  EVENING  RECORD 

In  accepting  the  1959  NJEA  Award  for  Dis¬ 
tinguished  Service  to  Education,  writer  William 
Caldwell  calls  the  U.5.  public  schools  "the 
last,  best  hope  of  freedom  ...  of  the  survival 
of  mankind  itself." 

In  the  simplest  and  most  literal  terms,  I  believe 
that  in  the  public  schools  of  the  United  States  is  the 
last,  best  hope  of  freedom,  democracy,  the  pursuit  of 
happiness,  the  nation’s  survival,  the  survival  of  man¬ 
kind  itself. 

With  Alfred  North  Whitehead,  I  believe  .  .  . 
“When  one  considers  in  its  breadth  and  in  its  length  this 
question  of  the  education  of  a  nation's  young — the  broken 
lives,  the  defeated  hopes,  the  national  failures,  which  result 
from  the  frivolous  inertia  with  which  it  is  treated — it  is 
difficult  to  restrain  within  oneself  a  savage  rage.  In  the 
conditions  of  modern  life  the  rule  is  absolute.  The  race 
which  does  not  value  trained  intelligence  is  doomed.  Not 
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all  your  heroism,  not  all  your  social  charm,  not  all  your 
wit,  not  all  your  victories  on  land  or  at  sea  can  move  back 
the  finger  of  fate.  Today,  we  maintain  ourselves.  Tomor¬ 
row,  science  will  have  moved  forward  yet  one  more  step, 
and  there  will  be  no  appeal  from  the  judgment  which  will 
then  be  pronounced  on  the  uneducated." 

I  believe  that  only  in  the  lonely  terrifying  depth  of 
the  human  mind  shall  we  find  salvation.  We  cannot 
look  for  salvation  to  the  White  House,  the  Congress, 
the  Strategic  Air  Command,  the  church,  the  law,  the 
newspapers,  science,  business,  the  F.B.I.,  or  the  “Three 
R’s.”  The  institutions  under  whose  protection  we  have 
lived  till  now  were  made  first  in  the  trained  mind.  The 
institutions  under  which  we  shall  live  or  die  tomorrow 
will  be  made  in  the  minds  we  train  today. 

History  is  in  a  hurry.  Indulgently,  it  could  give 
Greece  and  Rome  and  Byzantium,  possibly  some  of 
the  Central  and  South  American  cultures,  a  thousand 
years  to  see  if  they  could  meet  its  challenges.  The  pace 
has  quickened.  The  England  on  which  the  sun  never 
set  lasted  scarcely  200  years.  Mussolini  lasted  a  quarter 
of  a  century.  Hitler’s  assumptions  survived  not  more 
than  10  years.  The  challenge  to  us,  if  arbitrarily  we 
date  it  from  Sputnik  I,  is  scarcely  more  than  two  years 
old. 


We  are  in  frightful  danger,  and  yet  there  are  few 
places  where  a  man  dares  to  say  this  seriously. 

I  believe  the  schools,  the  people  in  the  schools,  have 
put  themselves  through  a  soul-searching  that  has 
barely  begun  in  the  other  institutions  I  have  mentioned. 

1  believe  the  schools  are  harder  and  leaner,  braver, 
better  today  than  they  have  ever  been  before.  1  believe 
this  not  simply  because  I  have  to  believe  it,  not  simply 
because  1  might  as  well  commit  suicide  if  I  didn’t 
believe  it,  but  because  I  know  what  has  been  going  on 
in  the  schools  for  the  last  two  years  and  is  going  on 
now  in  more  depth  and  breadth  and  urgency  than  ever. 

I  believe  that,  in  spite  of  inadequate  plant  and  fi¬ 
nancing,  in  spite  of  “know-nothings,”  who  are  lynch¬ 
ing  the  schools  under  the  impression  they  are  abolish¬ 
ing  “Eisenhower  socialism”  and  the  income  tax,  in 
spite  of  too  many  school  people’s  sentimental  silliness 
and  preoccupation  with  self-pity,  the  schools  have 
managed  to  come  to  grips  with  reality. 

I  believe  teachers  are  dealing  daily  and  decently 
with  the  truth — not  the  quiz  booth’s  greasy  counterfeit 
of  truth  or  the  counterfeits  of  the  political  campaign, 
the  industrial  bargaining  table,  the  expense  account, 
the  television  commercial,  the  public-opinion  poll — 
but  the  simple  truth  which  is  a  child  and  the  tomorrow 
he  can  make  for  himself  if  we’ll  let  him. 

1  believe  that,  however  otherwise  various  you  are, 
teachers  have  committed  their  lives  to  the  truth  of  this 
proposition:  that  the  human  race  is  perfectable,  that 
the  use  of  freedom  is  an  art  and  a  discipline  that  can 
and  must  be  taught,  and  that  through  the  use  of  the 
free  mind  life  can  be  made  not  only  endurable  but 
noble. 

I  believe  teachers  have  committed  themselves  to 
bringing  nobility  a  little  nearer  our  grasp.  I  believe 
teachers  are  gallant  enough,  crazy  enough,  to  hold  this 
ideal  of  theirs  clean  and  intact  above  the  muck.  I  be¬ 
lieve  teachers  and  maybe  poets  are  the  only  realists 
there  are. 
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by  Gerald  Raftery 

librarian,  Junior  H.  S.  No.  3 
Elizabeth 

When  the  General  said,  "If  a  thing  can  happen,  it  will  happen," 
he  could  have  meant  amateur  theatricals  as  well  as  the  art  of  war. 


Five  minutes  to  curtain  time,  and 
that  “stupid  kid  in  charge  of  props” 
had  forgotten  about  the  narrator. 
In  his  dark  corner  of  the  wings,  he 
would  need  a  light  to  read  his  script. 

I  groped  my  way  through  the 
drapes,  muttering  angrily  against  all 


ABOUT  THE  AUTHOR  .  .  . 

GERALD  RAFTERY  has 
taught  in  Elizabeth 
classrooms  since  1930 
and  is  now  librarian 
at  the  Lafayette  School 
there.  He  has  written 
a  number  of  books  of 
juvenile  fiction,  several 
of  which  have  also 
been  published  in  Eng¬ 
land,  Germany  and 
Belgium.  Mr.  R.  has  done  his  share  of  school 
play-directing.  He  eiplains  it  was  a  cold 
sleety  Easter  vacation  night  when  he  wrote 
this  article.  He  was  up  for  15  minutes  out 
of  every  hour  running  a  rickety  sump 
pump  to  keep  a  thawing  snowfall  from 
flooding  the  cellar  of  his  Vermont  cottage. 
This  writing  relieved  the  tension. 


school  plays.  Now,  where  was  that 
light  socket?  A  fold  of  curtain  caught 
my  foot  and  1  plunged  forward.  My 
hands  closed  instinctively  on  an  up¬ 
right  and  1  blurted  a  hearty  exple¬ 
tive. 

Suddenly  cold  sweat  stood  out  on 
my  forehead.  The  upright  was  the 
microphone  stanchion,  and  that 
eavesdropping  gadget  was  just  two 
inches  from  the  tip  of  my  nose. 

I  held  my  breath.  Not  a  sound 
came  from  the  audience  outside. 
Were  they  frozen  in  silent  horror  at 
my  amplified  blast  over  the  loud¬ 
speakers?  I  fumbled  out  a  match  and 
lighted  it  with  trembling  fingers.  The 
mike  button  was  turned  off. 

I  started  back  in  unrighteous  an¬ 
ger  to  denounce  the  boy  who  had  for¬ 
gotten  to  turn  it  on.  But  somewhere 
along  the  way  cool  reason  raised  its 
head.  Calmness  is  pretty  uncommon 
at  the  premieres  of  school  plays,  and 
I  take  no  credit  for  it  on  this  occas¬ 
ion.  I  can  blow  my  stack  with  the 


best  practitioners  of  that  ancient  pe¬ 
dagogical  art;  but  I  got  to  thinking 
how  quickly  I'd  have  demanded  the 
suspension  of  a  youngster  who  had 
done  what  I  had  almost  done.  I  de¬ 
cided  to  forget  the  whole  thing  .  .  . 
if  I  could. 

If  If  Can,  It  Will 

When  General  Karl  von  Clause- 
witz  said  “If  a  thing  can  happen,  it 
will  happen,”  he  could  have  been 
ruminating  on  amateur  theatricals  as 
well  as  the  art  of  war. 

For  sheer  lomness  and  homeless¬ 
ness,  nothing  can  equal  the  feelings 
of  a  teacher  of  “tweenagers”  who 
hears  one  bright  morning  from  some 
beaming  bearer  of  bad  news,  “May¬ 
be  we  can’t  have  our  play  Friday, 
because  ‘George  Washington’  has 
chicken  pox”.  He  knows  what  it 
means  to  his  forthcoming  produc¬ 
tion.  He  has  often  stood  by  with  a 
sort  of  bring-out-your-dead  fatalism 
(continued  on  next  page) 
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“Show  Biz/’  Junior  Grade  (continued  from  previous  page) 


and  seen  epidemics  of  measles  wipe 
out  other  theatrical  enterprises.  He 
can  foretell  with  deadly  accuracy  that 
most  of  the  rest  of  the  cast  will  join 
the  “Father  of  His  Country”  in  the 
custody  of  their  mothers  within  the 
next  few  days. 

The  same  sort  of  thing  can  happen 
to  junior  high  schools,  too.  I  remem¬ 
ber  one  full-dress  presentation  of  “11 
Trovatore,”  complete  with  an  Anvil 
Chorus  featuring  tuned  home-made 
anvils.  The  great  enterprise  ground 
to  a  halt  when  the  tenor  lead  lost  two 
front  teeth  during  a  passage  at  arms 
in  the  neighborhood  Sweet  Shoppe. 
A  lisping  Manrico  was  unthinkable. 
Nerves  were  snapping  like  violin 
strings  all  over  school  for  a  few  days. 
At  last  a  dentist  who  was  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Education  leaped  in¬ 
to  the  breach  ...  or,  perhaps  I 
should  say,  filled  the  gap. 

Among  the  near  casualties  on  that 
unhappy  occasion  was  the  shop 
teacher  who  had  created  the  tuned 
anvils.  He  had  spent  hours  of  his 
spare  time  roaming  through  auto¬ 
wrecking  establishments,  blowing  a 
pitch-pipe  and  tapping  old  brake 
drums  experimentally  under  the  fas¬ 
cinated  gaze  of  suspicious  junkmen. 
He  had  vouched  for  his  sanity  by 
promising  complimentary  tickets  with 
a  lavish  hand;  and,  while  the  opera 
hung  in  the  balance,  he  gravely  con¬ 
sidered  joining  the  Foreign  Legion. 

Taking  the  Omnibus 

There  is,  however,  one  way  of 
forestalling  such  tragedies,  although 
it  brings  perils  of  its  own.  That  is  the 
omnibus  approach  with  eight  or  10 
classes  pooling  their  specialties  in 
such  vaudeville  as  Keith  and  Or- 
pheum  never  saw.  This  almost  eli¬ 
minates  the  chance  that  a  random 
black  eye  or  a  visitation  of  mumps 
can  break  up  the  whole  show;  but  it 
increases  by  eight  or  10  the  number 
of  teacher  headaches.  It  multiplies 
into  astronomical  figures  the  number 
of  kids  who  can  go  looping  into  orbit 
during  those  last  hectic  rehearsals. 

It  increases  by  eight  or  10  the 
number  of  long  emotional  tantrums 
and  terse  bitter  ultimata  that  may  be 
exchanged  among  the  high  contract¬ 
ing  parties.  It  also  increases  by  eight 
or  10  the  number  of  teachers  who 
will  go  home  after  the  show  with  in¬ 


cipient  ulcers  and  without  a  farewell 
word  to  their  colleagues  .  .  .  which 
condition  may  persist  for  weeks  after¬ 
ward. 

Some  of  these  theatrical  catchalls 
are  straight  variety  shows,  but  most 
of  them  try  to  use  some  sort  of  story 
frame. 

There  are  two  basic  formulae  for 
sueh  smorgasbord.  “Well,  here  we 
are  stuck  in  this  little  town  where  our 
bus  has  broken  down  so  what  can 
we  do  to  amuse  ourselves”  and  alter¬ 
natively  “Dmitry,  here,  is  a  refugee 
who  has  just  come  to  our  school,  so 
let’s  show  him  what  we  learn  under 
a  free  democratic  system.”  The 
stalled-bus  gambit  may  be  replaeed 
by  a  charity  drive  or  an  amateur 
show,  and  the  refugee  may  be  just  a 
new  boy  in  town,  but  the  tumbling 
groups  and  choral  speech  choirs 
and  tap-dancing  sisters  are  standard 
equipment.  Maybe  some  day  an  un¬ 
sung  genius  will  develop  a  third  for¬ 
mula,  but  I  hope  not.  Two  are  too 
many. 

How  Mishaps  Happen 

To  return  to  Herr  von  Clausewitz, 
every  teacher  has  his  own  story  of 
some  hilarious  mishap  in  a  school 
play,  but  he  seldom  admits  how  tragic 
it  appeared  at  the  time  ...  the  mus¬ 
tachioed  ambassador,  bowing  at  the 
footlights  and  catching  his  whiskers 
in  his  hand  as  they  fall  off  .  .  .  Bull¬ 
dog  Drummond  thrusting  his  revol¬ 
ver  in  the  window  just  in  the  nick  of 
time,  only  to  have  it  misfire, 
forcing  villain  and  victim  to  freeze 
in  place  while  he  stops  to  re-load .  . . 
the  rock-and-roll  record  replacing 
(not  always  accidentally)  the  violin 
music  for  the  final  curtain  .  .  .  the 
fight  that  starts  back  stage.  (I  have 
never  found  a  youngster  so  devoid 
of  shyness  as  to  start  a  fight  onstage, 
but  with  the  progress  we  are  mak¬ 
ing  I’m  sure  I’ll  live  to  see  it.) 

In  general,  though,  the  show-must- 
go-on  fever  affects  everyone  con¬ 
nected  with  the  production.  I  remem¬ 
ber  one  sensitive  and  conscientious 
art  teacher  who  was  painting  a  huge 
backdrop  on  stage  with  a  crew  of 
toiling  students.  She  left  them  for  a 
few  minutes  just  before  tragedy 
struck.  One  lad,  working  on  top  of  a 
tall  ladder,  had  been  persistently 
taunted  as  “the  mad  artist”  by  a 


classmate.  The  repeated  “mad  art¬ 
ist”  gibe  finally  got  too  much  for  him 
and  in  a  fit  of  artistic  madness  he 
poured  a  can  of  green  paint  down  on 
his  persecutor,  daubing  him  from 
head  to  foot. 

A  nearby  teacher  haled  both  par¬ 
ticipants  before  the  bar  of  justice  in 
the  principal’s  office,  and  the  art 
teacher  was  called  in.  She  flew  into 
what  was  for  her  a  violent  fit  of  tem¬ 
per.  She  shook  her  finger  under  the 
nose  of  the  “mad  artist.”  “Why, 
Willie!  What  an  awful  thing  to  do! 
You  know  we’re  short  of  green 
paint!” 

Their  Own  Method 

The  acting  of  these  juvenile  pro¬ 
ductions  concedes  nothing  either  to 
the  Stanislavsky  Method  or  The  Ac¬ 
tors’  Studio;  it  represents  a  genre  of 
its  own — a  sort  of  Impromptu  Spas¬ 
tic  school.  With  every  teacher  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  a  producer-director- 
coach,  the  instruction  is  likely  to 
be  a  bit  elementary  and  “Face  the 
audience,  speak  loudly  and  slowly, 
gesture  with  alternate  arms”  about 
sums  it  up.  This  produces  a  certain 
sameness  of  style,  but  the  audience 
is  never  critical. 

Occasionally,  though,  a  youngster 
with  real  talent  comes  along,  and 
the  result  can  be  something  memor¬ 
able.  I  remember  one  ninth-grade 
girl  like  that.  A  gym  teacher  who 
knew  much  more  about  dramatics 
than  I  worked  with  me  on  a  pro¬ 
duction  of  “The  Monkey’s  Paw,” 
and  our  little  girl  carried  it  practic¬ 
ally  alone  on  her  slim  15-year-oId 
shoulders. 

You  probably  remember  the 
Jacobs  thriller;  an  elderly  couple 
with  an  only  son  receive  the  monkey’s 
shrivelled  paw,  which  is  supposed  to 
grant  three  wishes.  They  wish  for 
money  and  get  it — as  recompense 
for  their  son’s  death  in  an  accident. 
The  night  after  his  burial  in  a  sealed 
casket,  they  are  sitting  alone  in  the 
dim  cottage  when  the  mother  remem¬ 
bers  the  two  remaining  wishes.  Des¬ 
pite  her  husband’s  warning  that  their 
son  had  been  horribly  mangled,  she 
wishes  for  his  return.  Moments  later 
comes  a  feeble  scrabbling  at  the 
locked  door.  As  she  fumbles  fran¬ 
tically  with  the  key,  her  husband 
gropes  in  the  darkness  for  the  paw 
and  wishes  that  his  son  may  be  at 

(continued  on  page  217) 
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Starting  this  January  there  will  be  a  small  (not  over  $24  a 
year)  increase  in  the  money  deducted  from  New  Jersey  teacher 
salaries  toward  their  retirement  benefits.  These  additional  deduc¬ 
tions  will  result  from  an  increase  in  social  security  rates  effective 
this  January  for  all  people  covered  by  social  security. 

This  is,  however,  the  first  time,  since  New  Jersey  teachers  first 
came  under  social  security,  that  a  rate  increase  has  affected  them. 
It  does  so  as  part  of  the  whole  plan  for  integrating  their  retirement 
system  with  social  security,  as  that  plan  was  approved  by  the  teach¬ 
ers  in  1955.  The  plan  provided — and  our  retirement  law  specifies 
— that  January  1,  1960  was  to  be  a  “dividing  date”  in  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  plan.  Before  it,  the  teachers  were  not  directly  af¬ 
fected  by  any  increases  in  social  security  payments,  and  were  not 
entitled  to  the  advantage  of  any  improved  social  security  benefits. 
Starting  this  January,  they  must  pay  the  cost  of  social  security  rate 
increases,  but  they  will  also  benefit  at  retirement  by  any  future 
improvements  in  social  security  benefits. 

To  review  and  explain  this  difference  in  detail,  NJEA’s  pen¬ 
sion  consultant  has  prepared  the  following  article. 


The  Increase  in  Social  Security  Rates 


by  Dr.  James  P.  Connerton 

NJEA  field  representative 
for  pension  information 


1/URING  his  active  teaching  years, 
a  New  Jersey  teacher  who  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  retirement  system  makes 
payments  at  a  constant  rate  estab¬ 
lished  when  he  joins  the  Pension 
Fund.  Payments  made  at  this  rate 
are  called  his  “normal  contribution.” 
In  return  he  has  the  protection  of  a 
broad  program  of  death,  disability, 
and  retirement  benefits,  which  come 
from  both  the  Pension  Fund  and 
social  security.  Each  of  these  agen¬ 
cies  receives  a  share  of  these  “normal 
contributions”  which  the  teacher  is 
paying. 

Up  to  now,  under  our  pension  law, 
the  teacher’s  social  security  pay¬ 
ments,  including  any  increases  be¬ 
fore  January  1,  1960,  have  all  been 
paid  out  of  his  “normal  contribu¬ 
tion.”  Teachers  have  not  paid  any 
social  security  taxes  in  addition  to 
the  “normal  contribution.”  They 
have  not  been  directly  affected  by 
any  changes  in  these  taxes,  even 
though  there  have  been  two  increases 
in  the  amounts  that  most  people — 
but  not  New  Jersey  teachers — ^paid 
in  for  social  security  since  January 
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1,  1956  when  teachers  were  first  cov¬ 
ered  by  social  security. 

Share  Has  Changed 

As  social  security  taxes  have  in¬ 
creased,  however,  the  social  security 
administration  has  been  receiving  a 
larger  share  of  the  total  teacher  pay¬ 
ment,  while  the  share  retained  by  the 
Pension  Fund  has  been  smaller  than 
it  was  when  our  plan  first  took  ef¬ 
fect.  Since  1956,  social  security  em¬ 
ployee-taxes  have  increased  from 
2%  on  the  first  $4200  of  salary  to 
2V2%  on  the  first  $4800  earned  each 
year.  Since  most  teachers  earn  more 
than  $4800  a  year,  this  means  that, 
right  now,  $36  more  each  year  out 
of  the  amount  deducted  from  a  typi¬ 
cal  teacher’s  pay  is  going  to  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Social  Security  Administration, 
and  $36  less  is  retained  by  the  Pen¬ 
sion  Fund.  A  corresponding  increase 
in  the  employer’s  share  of  the  social 
security  tax,  paid  by  the  State  of 
New  Jersey,  has  added  another  $36 
a  year  to  the  income  of  the  social  se¬ 
curity  fund  for  each  teacher. 

This  shift  in  the  amounts  going  to 


the  two  agencies  receiving  teacher 
contributions  has  been  accompanied 
by  a  change  in  the  share  of  retire¬ 
ment  benefits  each  is  expected  to  pay. 
Under  our  law,  any  increase  in  so¬ 
cial  security  benefits  enacted  prior  to 
January  1,  1960  is  considered  a  part 
of  the  total  benefit  promised  under 
the  integrated  plan.  The  improved  so¬ 
cial  security  benefits  of  1959  will  in¬ 
crease  the  proportion  of  the  retire¬ 
ment  income  provided  for  teachers 
from  social  security  and  will  reduce 
the  obligation  of  the  Pension  Fund.* 
For  example,  take  the  typical  case 
of  a  teacher  (Class  “B”)  retiring  at 
65  after  40  years  on  a  salary  which 
averaged  $6,000  a  year  for  the  five 

(continued  on  next  page) 


*For  some  teachers  the  improved  benefits 
will  provide  more  total  retirement  income. 
This  is  true  in  the  case  of  all  teachers  who 
retired  and  reached  age  65  before  January 
1,  1959  and  for  teachers  who  do  not  earn 
a  social  security  benefit  through  public 
employment  in  New  Jersey.  In  addition, 
many  teachers  who  meet  the  disability 
requirements  of  the  social  security  law 
have  gained  substantially. 
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The  Increase  in  Social  Security  Rates  (continued  front  previous  page) 


years  before  retirement.  That  teach¬ 
er’s  retirement  income  would  be 
$4,000.  The  following  table  shows 
the  approximate  share  of  this  allow¬ 
ance  which  would  be  paid  by  social 
security  and  the  Pension  Fund  under 
1956  and  under  present  conditions. 


$2,700  — TP4AF 
1 ,300  —  Soc.  Sec. 

$4,000  — Total 


$2,600  — TP&AF 
1 ,400  —  Soc.  Sec. 

$4,000  — Total 


Changes  in  I960 

Under  our  integrated  plan  January 
1,  1960  marks  an  important  dividing 
date.  Increases  in  social  security 
taxes  or  benefits  prior  to  that  date 
have  meant  neither  added  cost  to  the 
teachers,  nor  added  retirement  in- 


Civen  at  November  Meeting 


come.  Increases  in  social  security 
taxes  after  that  date  will  mean  added 
cost  to  teachers;  improved  social  se¬ 
curity  benefits  after  that  date  will 
mean  added  retirement  income  for 
them. 

Present  social  security  plans  pro¬ 
vide  for  further  employee  tax  in¬ 
crease  of  in  1960  and  propose 


NJEA  offers  to  its  members  the  services 
of  a  social  security  and  pension  specialist. 
As  a  speaker  for  general  meetings,  in 
small  discussion  groups,  or  through  indi¬ 
vidual  conferences,  this  member  of  the 
Field  Service  Division  can  help  develop  a 
clearer  understanding  of  our  integrated 
retirement  plan. 

For  help  with  pension  or  social  security 
problems  write  to  Dr.  James  P.  Connerton, 
pension  consultant,  NJEA,  180  W.  State 
St.,  Trenton  8,  N.  J. 


TP&AF  Report  Shows  Continued  Fund  Growth 


The  Teachers  Pension  and  An¬ 
nuity  Fund  has  over  50,000  active 
members  and  over  7,500  retired 
members  and  other  beneficiaries.  It 
has  total  assets  of  nearly  $350,000,- 
000.  Its  pension  payroll  was  over 
$15,500,000  last  year,  and  it  paid 
out  over  $2,500,000  in  death  bene¬ 
fits. 

Presented  at  Meeting 

This  is  the  impressive  picture  set 
forth  in  the  40th  Annual  Report  of 
the  Fund,  prepared  for  its  annual 
meeting  scheduled  for  Trenton  on 
November  21.  The  report  on  the 
state  of  the  Fund  is  as  of  June  30, 
1959.  Here  are  some  of  the  high¬ 
lights  of  the  Fund  on  that  date: 

•  There  were  53,725  active  mem¬ 
bers.  In  addition  7,537  retired  mem¬ 
bers  and  other  beneficiaries  were  re¬ 
ceiving  payments  from  the  Fund. 

•  The  total  of  active  members  and 
beneficiaries  rose  3,639  during  1958- 
59,  an  increase  of  9.4%. 

•  The  Fund's  assets  on  June  30, 
1959  were  $342,545,245.61.  The 
State’s  contribution  to  the  Fund  last 
year  was  $21,615,898.  In  addition 
the  State  paid  $2,624,797  to  cover 


interest  deficits.  Local  districts  paid 
in  $2,369,780  to  cover  obligations 
for  their  teacher-veterans.  Members 
of  the  Fund  contributed  $13,176,- 
124.77  to  the  Fund  out  of  salary. 

•  The  Fund  averaged  3.17%  in¬ 
terest  on  its  holdings  during  the  past 
year,  the  highest  at  any  time  since 
1954.  Its  long  term  new  investments 
were  at  an  average  rate  of  4.20%, 
however. 

•  During  1958-59,  872  members  of 
the  Fund  retired;  their  average 
monthly  allowance  in  retirement 
was  $246.73.  Total  annual  benefits 
under  the  retirement  system  are  over 
$16,000,000,  of  which  $15,500,- 
233.32  is  currently  being  paid  by 
the  Pension  Fund,  while  $477,891.12 
comes  from  social  security  offsets. 

•  This  year’s  report  covers  a  full 
year’s  operation  of  the  death  bene¬ 
fits  including  the  contributory  (op¬ 
tional)  insurance.  Survivors  of  the 
169  active  members  who  died  dur¬ 
ing  the  year  received  benefits  valued 
at  $1,970,283.29.  Of  the  169,  some 
82  were  insured  for  both  the  non¬ 
contributory  and  contributory  in¬ 
surance,  and  their  survivors  were 
entitled  to  three  times  their  salary. 


additional  increases  of  Vi  %  at  three- 
year  intervals  thereafter.  If  each  of 
these  increases  becomes  effective  as 
planned,  the  employee  tax  rate  will 
stabilize  in  1969  at  4Vi%  of  the 
first  $4,800  earned.  Incidentally,  the 
employer’s  share  of  the  total  tax  will 
increase  at  the  same  rate,  so  that 
after  1969  the  total  social  security 
tax  paid  for  each  teacher  will  be  9% 
of  the  first  $4,800  earned. 

Rate  Will  Increase 

As  a  result  of  this  1960  rate 
change,  teachers  will  pay,  starting 
January  1,  Vi  %  of  the  first  $4,800 
earned  in  each  calendar  year;  this 
will  be  in  addition  to  the  “n(x- 
mal  contribution.”  For  the  average 
teacher  this  will  mean  added  cost  of 
$24  a  year.  None  of  this  money  is 
retained  by  the  Pension  Fund.  All 
of  it  goes  to  social  security.  The 
State  will  likewise  be  paying  an  addi¬ 
tional  $24  a  year  into  the  social  se¬ 
curity  fund  for  this  average  teacher. 

Until  social  security  benefits  are 
improved  again,  there  is  no  way  erf 
predicting  what  additional  benefits 
teachers  will  get  from  social  security 
changes  in  1960  and  thereafter.  How¬ 
ever,  it  is  possible  to  illustrate  how 
added  income  would  be  realized  by 
teachers  under  this  provision.  The 
following  table  shows  how  a  further 
increase  of  social  security  benefits, 
such  as  that  granted  January  1,  1959, 
would  affect  the  retirement  income  of 
the  teacher  covered  by  Table  I. 


1959  After  Increase 

$2,600  — TP&AF  $2,600  — TP&AF 

1,400  —  Soc.  Sec.  1,500  —  Soc,  Sec. 


$4,000  —  Total 


$4,100  — Total 


As  Originally  Planned 

Briefly  then  we  should  recognize 
that  starting  next  January,  both 
teachers  and  the  State  will  be  paying 
somewhat  more  for  our  teacher  re¬ 
tirement  program  than  they  have 
been  paying  up  to  this  point.  From 
here  on,  however,  the  teacher,  rather 
than  the  State,  will  have  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  any  improvement  in  social  se¬ 
curity  benefits.  This  was  part  of  the 
original  plan  for  integrating  our  re¬ 
tirement  system  with  social  security, 
a  plan  which  has  provided  substanti¬ 
ally  higher  retirement  benefits  for  vir¬ 
tually  every  teacher  in  the  state  of 
New  Jersey. 
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PART  OF  THE  LARGE  CROWD  which  flocked  to  Atlantic  City  for  the  1959  NJEA  Convention  flows  pest  the  exhibit  booths  in  the  arena. 

A  Big  Convention  Closes  a  Decade 

Speakers  predict  major  changes  for  education  in  next  10  years, 
as  more  than  26,000  come  to  Atlantic  City  for  106th  Convention. 


Photographed  by  Robert  Cox 

audio-visual  director,  Jersey  City  S.  C. 

and  Dr.  John  Reckzeh, 

professor  of  mathematics,  Jersey  City  S.  C. 


Crowds  totalling  well-over  half 
the  teachers  in  New  Jersey  made 
NJEA’s  1959  Convention  another 
record-breaking  event. 

Some  26.531  registered  conven¬ 
tioneers — plus  a  couple  thousand 
more,  too  busy  to  get  programs — 
flocked  to  Atlantic  City  for  the  three- 
day  meeting  in  November. 

The  weather  stayed  fair  until 
almost  the  end,  as  once  more  the  re¬ 
sort  city  proved  its  hospitality  as  one 
of  the  finest  meeting  places  in  the 
world. 

Even  a  torn  up  Boardwalk  and 
frequent  signs  of  construction  failed 
to  stem  the  enthusiasm  and  good- 
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spirits  that  permeated  the  meetings. 

Perhaps,  part  of  the  good  feeling 
was  the  optimism  engendered  by 
Convention  speakers.  Many,  taking 
a  cue  from  their  calendars,  marked 
the  end  of  the  decade,  with  hopeful 
predictions  of  things  to  come  in  the 
1960’s. 

Looking  Forward 

In  his  remarks  at  the  final  Gen¬ 
eral  Session,  Commissioner  of  Edu¬ 
cation  F.  M.  Raubingcr  summed  up 
the  forward-looking  spirit  of  the 
Convention.  In  the  “frenzied  Fif¬ 
ties,”  he  noted,  school  enrollments 
approximately  doubled,  school  con¬ 


struction  exceeded  $700,000,000, 
and  the  schools  went  through  a  rig¬ 
orous  scolding  by  various  self-ap¬ 
pointed  public  experts. 

For  the  decade  ahead,  he  cited 
the  “improvement  of  teaching”  as 
a  central  goal  to  be  achieved.  He 
said  he  did  “not  mean  primarily  the 
curriculum,  the  organization  of  the 
school,  the  alignment  of  subjects 
...  a  school  rating  scale,  team 
teaching,  dual  tracks,  or  seven- 
period  days.”  He  called  for  “teach¬ 
ing  as  a  highly  personal  endeavor 
based  upon  wise  understanding  on 
the  part  of  the  teachers  and  security 
(continued  on  next  page) 
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SECOND  GENERAL  SESSION  speaker  William  MoH  (center) 
meets  the  heads  of  co-sponsorIng  9roups.  Helen  Rouse  (left) 
was  president  of  the  Elementary  Principals  Assn.;  Mrs.  Blanche 
Cordery,  (right)  president  of  the  Audio-Visual  group. 


A  PLEASING  INTERLUDE  in  the  First  General  Session  was  provided  by 
the  choir  of  Atlantic  City  H.S.  The  local  singers,  under  the  directiea 
of  their  music  teacher,  Elsie  Mecaskie,  chose  popular  selections  from  the 
musicals  of  Irving  Berlin  and  Rodgers  and  Hammerstein. 


sarily  mean  more  evils  of  “slums 
and  mobs"  in  the  coming  years,  said 
Dr.  Jean  Gottmann  at  the  meeting 
of  Geography  Teachers.  Referring 
to  his  study  of  “Megalopolis"  for  the 
Twentieth  Century  Fund,  he  noted 
that  income,  housing  and  education 
are  better  and  better  distributed  in 
the  more  crowded  areas,  especially 
in  the  section  of  the  vast  seaboard 

MAKING  AN  IMPRESSIVE  return  at  th« 
Friday  evening  session  were  the  singing 
cadets  of  the  West  Point  Glee  Club.  Th« 
group  scored  especially  with  their  debut  el 
a  Civil  War  Medley,  "The  Blue  and  the 
Grey,"  prepared  in  anticipation  of  the  c#"- 
tennial  anniversary  of  the  War  between  the 
States. 
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and  confidence  on  the  part  of  the 
pupils.” 

Changing  manpower  needs  in  the 
1960’s  were  predicted  by  Margaret 
E.  Thomas,  director,  of  the  U.S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Labor’s  Manpower  De¬ 
velopment  Program.  At  a  meeting 
of  women  physical  education  teach¬ 
ers.  she  noted  that  the  prime  age 
group,  35  to  44,  would  actually  see 
a  decrease  of  400.000  fewer  male 
workers.  By  1970,  she  said,  women 
would  account  for  one  in  every  three 
workers.  In  the  decade  to  come,  she 
said,  workers  in  the  service  produc¬ 
ing  industries  would  continue  to  gain 
on  those  producing  goods;  more 
workers  would  be  only  part-time 
employees.  For  young  people,  she 
said,  there  would  be  greater  com¬ 
petition  simply  in  terms  of  the  num¬ 
bers  searching  for  employment. 
Many,  however,  because  of  short¬ 


ages  in  the  middle  age  groups,  will 
have  the  opportunity  to  move  ahead 
at  an  accelerated  pace,  if  they  are 
adaptable  and  flexible,  and  if  they 
have  the  education  and  training  to 
compete. 

N.  J.  To  Be  Bustling 

A  bright  but  bustling  decade  for 
New  Jersey  was  predicted  by  Salva¬ 
tore  A.  Bontempo,  N.J.  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Conservation  and  Economic 
Development.  Speaking  before  the 
Teacher  Veterans,  he  anticipated 
425,000  more  f)eople  under  20, 
100,000  more  people  over  65, 
39,000  more  births  each  year, 
1 80,000  more  elementary  school 
children.  100,000  more  high  school 
children,  8 1 ,000  more  college  young¬ 
sters.  and  300,000  new  households. 

Continued  urbanization  along  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  would  not  neces- 


DELIGHTING  THE  AUDIENCE  at  the  Fri¬ 
day  afternoon  general  session  was  Captain 
William  C.  Mott.  Ha  filled  in  for  missile 
expert  Warnhar  von  Braun,  who  cancelled 
all  speaking  engagements  at  the  time  of  the 
transfer  of  his  space-probing  agency  from 
Army  to  civilian  control.  Captain  Mott,  who 
is  deputy  judge  advocate  in  the  Pentagon, 
freely  looked  at  American  foreign  policy 
with  a  behind-the-scenes  eye.  Part  of  his  ex¬ 
periences  involved  years  at  the  White  House 
with  President  Roosevelt,  Harry  Hopkins, 
froguent-visitor  Winston  Churchill,  and  other 
important  history-makers.  He  traced  the 
growing  threat  from  the  Soviet  Union  and 
American  efforts  to  meet  that  competition. 
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vice  honoring  those  members  who  have  passed  away 


ger  spoke  on  the  outlook  for 
the  coming  I960's. 


ON  FRIDAY  AFTERNOON,  three  Atlantic  City  H.S.  girls 
joined  Rose  Kosches  (right),  chairman  of  the  NJEA  Ne¬ 
crology  Committee,  in  presenting  a  reverent  memorial  ser- 


BACKSTAGE,  President  Mazie  Scanlan  quips 
with  opening  night  speaker,  John  Mason 
Brown.  The  popular  writer  was  co-sponsored 
by  the  Elementary  Classroom  Teachers. 


slums  urban  complex  from  Philadelphia  on 
s  said  north.  The  tide  of  upcoming  gen- 
eeting  I  erations  is  bound  to  turn  to  non- 
erring  j  farm.  i.e.  urban  activities,  he  said, 
or  the  !  Cities  and  suburbs  are  destined  to 
noted  I  expand. 

cation  Further  involvement  by  Ameri- 
ted  in  cans  in  foreign  nations  was  predicted 
ccially  as  technical  assistance  programs  to 
jboard  I  (continued  on  next  page) 

at  tl»  CLOSING  THE  THREE-DAY  gathering  with 
singing  another  skillful  performance  were  the  high 
jb.  Tha  school  students  in  the  New  Jersey  All-State 
lebut  ol  Chorus  and  Orchestra.  Under  conductors 
ind  tha  William  Pickett  of  Newark  and  William 
hhe  cen-  Mahan  of  Burlington,  the  young  musicians 
reen  tha  distinguished  themselves  in  a  widely  varied 
program. 
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SEVERAL  HUNDRED  registered  for  the  all¬ 
day  meeting  of  the  Curriculum  Work  Con¬ 
ference.  Co-sponsored  by  eight  groups,  the 
program  covered  the  applications  of  edu¬ 
cational  research.  There  was  a  morning  gen¬ 
eral  session  and  afternoon  discussion  groups. 


STAFF  MEMBERS  from  the  State  Depart-  SURROUNDED  by  eager,  curious  spectators, 

ment  of  Education's  Office  of  Child  and  Sylvia  Diamond,  art  teacher  from  Lakewood, 

Youth  Study  discussed  recent  educational  demonstrates  paper  construction  at  the  Art 

research  at  the  Curriculum  Work  Confer-  Education  Association's  workshop  on  "Three 

ence.  Dr.  Julia  W.  Gordon  (2nd  from  Dimensional  Expression."  Another  popular 


right)  is  director  of  the  team. 


A  Big  Convention  Closes  a  Decade  (continued  from  previous  page) 


underdeveloped  parts  of  the  world 
are  extended  in  the  coming  decade. 
Speaking  at  the  Deans  and  Coun¬ 
selors  luncheon,  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity  professor  David  G.  Scanlan 
decried  the  so-called  “ugly  Ameri¬ 
cans”  who  are  ill  prepared  to  meet 
the  shock  of  being  immersed  in  a 
culture  with  a  completely  different 
value  structure.  He  urged  high 
schools  to  give  greater  background 


for  students  who  will  very  likely  in¬ 
clude  foreign  service  in  their  careers. 

Automation  Changeover 

Business  Education  teachers  heard 
U.S.  Senator  Clifford  P.  Case  fore¬ 
cast  the  problems  caused  by  auto¬ 
mation  in  the  future.  He  called  for 
joint  study  by  industry  and  labor  of 
fair  programs  of  dismissal  pay  and 
(continued  on  page  204) 


workshop  showed  painting  techniques. 


THE  ELEMENTARY  PRINCIPALS  presented 
their  annual  Award  for  Distinguished  Service 
to  Anne  S.  Hoppock,  (left)  director  of 
elementary  education  in  the  N.  J.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education.  N.J.E.P.A.  president 
Helen  Rouse  makes  the  award. 


TRYING  THEIR  HAND  at  a  simple  tune  MARGARET  GILL  (center),  executive  sec-  LEADING  THE  MEETING  for  custodians 

are  teachers  at  the  Department  of  Music's  retary  of  the  NEA  Association  for  Super-  were  (seated)  Frank  J.  Pielaet,  sect.;  John 

demonstration  on  classroom  instruments  in  vision  and  Curriculum  Development,  was  Kelly,  pres.;  Arthur  Day,  bus.  agent;  Morris 

the  elementary  school.  Other  sessions  cov-  guest  at  a  reception  of  the  N.  J.  ASCD.  Yanolowitx,  trees.;  W.  Whitmeyer,  1st  v.p- 

ered  creative,  listening,  rhythmic,  and  sing-  With  her  are  Robert  Payton,  ASCD  presl-  (standing)  H.  Taylor,  asst,  sect.;  F.  Milano, 


ing  activities. 


dent,  and  Eleanor  Helfrich. 


asst.  bus.  agent,  and  R.  Garrett,  4th  v.p. 


AT  A  RECEPTION  for  the  Mathematics  A  CLINIC  on  social  business  problems,  fea-  N.  J.  SCIENCE  TEACHERS  Assn,  president, 

Teachers,  Dr.  George  McMean  of  Newark  turing  consultant  Dr.  Michael  Travers,  of  Fr.  Lucien  R.  Donnelly,  presents  the  group'* 

S.C.,  president  of  the  association,  chats  with  Trenton  S.C.,  State  Assembly  speaker  and  annual  scroll  to  William  L.  Davidson  of  Jef- 

Florence  Borgeson  of  Westfield  and  Harold  teacher  William  Kurtz,  and  recorder  Ellis  ferson  H.S.,  Elizabeth.  Mr.  Davidson  has 

Gouss,  vice  president,  of  South  Side  H.S.,  Thomas,  was  held  by  the  Business  Education  been  an  active  builder  of  the  organization, 

Newark.  Association.  both  as  president  and  "Bulletin"  writer. 
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GIRLS  from  Chatham  Twp.  demonstrata  free 
standin9  gymnastics  as  one  of  10  "Activi¬ 
ties  for  Fitness"  demonstrations  shown  to 
the  Association  for  Health,  Physical  Educa¬ 
tion  and  Recreation.  Gail  Chesnut  was  the 
instructor  for  the  group. 


U.S.  SENATOR  CLIFFORD  P.  CASE  (can-  ALUMNI  GROUPS,  such  as  these  gradu- 


ter)  is  introduced  to  Dr.  Edward  Huberman 
of  the  Rutgers  Newark  Colleges  at  the  maet- 


ates  of  Jersey  City  S.C.,  make  Friday  after¬ 
noon  reunion  time  at  the  Convention.  Most 


ing  of  the  State  College  Facuties.  Dr.  H.  of  the  Alumni  Associations  also  set  up  dis- 


Lee  Ellis  (right)  of  Paterson  S.C.  is  the 
group's  president. 


plays  in  the  exhibit  area  to  show  visitors 
campus  changes  and  growth. 


SPEAKING  TO  VOCATIONAL  and  Arts 


THE  ELEMENTARY  CLASSROOM  TEACH 


AWARU  WINNERS  from  1959  Science  Fairs 


teachers,  M.  D.  Mobley,  (center)  executive 
secretary  of  the  American  Vocational  Assn, 
warned  of  Russian  competition.  The  meeting 
was  chaired  by  Leonard  Skolnick  (left)  and 
V.  and  A.  president  Florence  Heal  (ri  ght). 


ERS  honor  one  of  their  former  treasurers, 
as  Mrs.  Louisa  S.  Vollmar  (right)  becomes 
NJEA  Treasurer.  N.J.E.C.T.A.  president  Rita 
Jacoby  servos  her  at  the  Friday  night 
Friendship  Hour  reception. 


were  shown  at  the  Science  Teachers  meet¬ 
ing.  Included  was  this  fourth-place  winner 
in  the  National  Science  Fair  on  "Develop¬ 
ing  Chick  Embryos”  presented  by  Sandra 
DufRald  of  Long  Branch  H.S. 


AT  THE  MEETING  of  the  Speech  Associa¬ 
tion  were  president  Dr.  Ruth  Arnold  of 
Jersey  City  S.C.,  Dr.  Lynwood  Heaver  of 
the  National  Hospital  for  Speech  Disorders, 
his  assistant  Dorothy  Chapman,  and  Mrs. 
Grace  Powers  of  the  Ivy  Tower  Playhouse. 
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PANELISTS  for  the  Association  for  Student 
Teaching  included  Dr.  Peter  Henderson  of 
Paterson  S.C.;  Dr.  Robert  Morrison,  provost 
of  Seton  Hall  University;  Dr.  Lenore  Vaughn- 
Eames;  and  Dr.  Gena  McCreery,  both  of 
Newark  S.C. 


SOMERSET  COUNTY  teacher  leaders  pro¬ 
vided  hospitality  to  members  of  the  S.C.E.A. 
at  their  headquarters  room  in  the  Dennis 
Hotel.  Many  other  counties  and  numerous 
local  associations  hold  open  houses  or  social 
gatherings  for  their  members. 


STUDENTS  FROM  PHILLIPSBURG  H.S.  show 
their  photography  activities  as  part  of  the 
live  demonstrations  presented  by  the  N.  J. 
Industrial  Arts  Association.  Students  and 
instructors  from  all  parts  of  the  state  took 
part. 


TALKING  ON  the  National  Defense  Educa¬ 
tion  Act  at  the  meeting  of  the  N.  J.  Per¬ 
sonnel  and  Guidance  Assn,  were  its  presi¬ 
dent  Dora  Ames,  Dr.  Frank  Sievers  of  the 
U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  and  E.  Theodore 
Stier  of  the  N.  J.  Department  of  Education. 


TEACHERS  INTERESTED  in  overseas  teach¬ 
ing  opportunities  talk  to  Cornelius  McLaugh¬ 
lin  (right)  of  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education. 
Along  with  several  past  exchange  teachers, 
ho  spoke  at  a  meeting  on  Saturday  morning 
sponsored  by  the  Exchange  Teachers  Club. 
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our  educational  system  were  covered 
by  Parents’  Magazine  publisher 
George  Hecht.  Speaking  of  the  chal¬ 
lenge  of  Soviet  education  before  the 
Council  for  the  Social  Studies,  he 
called  for  a  much  greater  expenditure 
of  money,  including  federal  funds, 
to  match  the  larger  percentage  of 
gross  national  product  which  the 
Soviet  Union  invests  in  educatio;i. 
He  also  said  the  U.S.  could  well 
follow  the  success  the  Russians — 
and  the  Turks — have  had  with  a 
modernized  phonetic  alphabet.  With 
a  phonetic  system  of  spelling,  he 
predicted,  Americans  could  reduce 
the  school  time  for  children  by  two 
years  or  teach  them  many  additional 
subjects. 

A  more  politically  active  teacher, 
in  the  coming  years,  was  forecast  by 
Dr.  Howard  E.  Row  at  the  Elemen¬ 
tary  Classroom  Teacher  Association 
brunch.  The  Delaware  assistant  su¬ 
perintendent  of  instruction,  spoke 
from  his  experience  on  the  NEA 
Committee  on  Citizenship.  He  en¬ 
couraged  teachers  to  live  as  active 
participating  political  beings  .  .  .  with 
a  reminder  that  on  school  premises 
and  during  school  hours  the  wise 
teacher  strives  for  a  balanced  presen¬ 
tation  of  the  issues.  “It  is  away 
from  the  schoolroom  and  apart  from 
school  business  that  the  wise  teacher 
will  assume  the  full  obligations  of 
political  citizenship  and,  in  so  doing, 
strengthen  the  society  he  serves,”  he 
said. 

New  Look  in  Buildings 

The  coming  decade  will  see  the 
start  of  further  changes  in  school  de¬ 
sign,  predicted  architect  Frederick 
A.  Elsasser.  At  an  NJEA  meeting 
on  “Buildings,  Bonds,  and  Budgets,” 
he  saw  new  structural  techniques 
and  new  equipment  revolutionizing 
the  look  of  the  buildings.  Schools 
used  year-round  through  the  mid¬ 
summer  months  would  mean  just  as 
much  acceptance  for  air  condition¬ 
ing  as  is  now  given  to  heating  and 
ventilating.  With  windows  needed 
only  for  a  view  rather  than  light  and 
air,  many  rooms  in  the  new  schools 
would  be  windowless,  he  said.  Ele¬ 
vators  and  escalators,  he  predicted, 
would  be  increasingly  popular  for 
efficiently  moving  large  numbers 
around  large  city  schools. 

The  growing  use  of  tests  for  col¬ 
lege  entrance  and  other  evaluative 
purposes  was  defended  by  Dr.  Paul 
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relocation  allowances.  “Government  same  firm’s  plants  is  impractical,”  he 
may  have  to  underwrite  retraining  recommended. 

programs  where  relocation  in  the  Two  vastly  different  challenges  to 


CONCERNED  over  the  threat  of  Newark's 
new  residency  rule,  NEA  President  Walter 
Eshelmann  (left)  discusses  the  national  or¬ 
ganization's  assistance  against  it  with  NTA 
President  John  Sheps. 


TEA-TIME  IS  also  hand-shaking  time  as 
Gloria  Deppen,  a  kindergarten  teacher  at 
the  Finderne  School  in  Bridgewater  Twp., 
has  a  chance  to  greet  Governor  Meyner  at 
the  Presidents  reception. 


OTHER  POLITICAL  LEADERS  and  teachers  meeting  at  the  President's  Tea  were  U.  S.  Sena¬ 
tor  Harrison  A.  Williams,  Jr.;  Rita  Jacoby,  president  of  the  N.  J.  Elementary  Classroom 
Teachers  Assn,  and  N.  J.  NEA  Director;  Dr.  Frederick  L.  Hipp,  NJEA  Executive  Secretary;  As¬ 
semblyman  Frederick  Hauser,  chairman  of  the  Assembly  Education  Committee;  and  Mrs. 
Patricia  Konschak,  vice-president  of  the  Elementary  Classroom  Teachers. 
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Diedench  at  the  meeting  of  the  As¬ 
sociation  of  Teachers  of  English. 
"Colleges  that  make  full  use  of  Col¬ 
lege  Board  examinations,”  he  said, 
"flunk  out  between  one  and  two 
percent  of  the  candidates  they  ad¬ 
mit."  The  Educational  Testing  Serv¬ 
ice  researcher  reported  that  “less  than 
five  percent  of  the  candidates  who 
receive  the  full  Board  treatment 
have  to  be  sent  home  for  academic 
failure.”  He  said  that,  up  to  now, 
practically  everyone  taking  Board 
examinations  gets  into  some  college 
or  other.  The  tests  propose,  he  said, 
to  stear  students  away  from  colleges 
where  they  would  not  succeed. 

Vary  Sports  Approach 

A  changing  emphasis  in  school 
sports  programs  was  advocated  at 
the  meeting  of  the  Association  for 
Health,  Physical  Education,  and  Rec¬ 
reation.  Dr.  Paul  Hunsicker,  direc¬ 


tor  of  the  A.A.H.P.E.R.  Youth 


Fitness  Project  dismissed  the  “carry 


over  value”  in  training  pupils  in 


particular  sports.  He  advocated  a 


program  broad  enough  to  meet  the 


needs  and  capacity  of  any  person 


More  should  be  done,  he  said,  for 


the  student  of  average  ability  rather 


than  the  talented  performer.  More 


physical  education  teaching,  he  rec 


ommended,  should  avoid  worrying 


about  the  details  of  technique  and 


should  concentrate  on  convincing  all 


pupils  of  the  need  for  exercise 


throughout  life. 


Dozens  of  other  meetings  covered 


less  speculative,  more  practical,  pro 


grams  of  interest  to  all  kinds  of 


teachers.  Many  offered  demonstra 


lions  or 

open  discussions  specifically 

designed 

to 

help  the 

classroom 

teacher 

with 

everyday 

matters  of 

(conn'niieti  on  next  page) 
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NJEA'S  LEADERSHIP  CONFERENCE  on  Thursday  aHracted  several  hundred  associa¬ 
tion  officers.  Mrs.  Dorothy  Dagon  (left)  of  Phillipsburg  was  chairman.  S.  Herbert  Starkey, 
Jr.,  NJEA  research  director,  conducted  a  brief  how-to-use-It  course.  Keynote  speaker  was 
Dr.  Ordway  Tead,  vice-president  of  Harper  &  Brothers. 

TALKING  on  "Buildings,  Bonds  and 
Budgets"  were  Arthur  Kammerman 
of  BBD&O,  teacher  Mrs.  May  Smith, 
school  board  leader  Mrs.  Ruth  Page, 
and  architect  Fred  Elsasser. 


TRAVEL  advisers 
(left)  were  Profes¬ 
sor  Anton  Lang, 
airlines  editor  Jane 
Kilbourne,  and  tour 
director  Thomas 
Barker. 

EXPERTS  at  the  NJEA  meeting  on  Puerto  Rican  children 
(below)  were  Clella  Capodiferro,  Dr.  Mary  FIncchlaro, 
Carlos  DomlnIccI,  Rosa  Estades,  and  Dr.  Leonard  Covello. 


TRADITIONAL  LOBBY 
SINGING  (left),  led  by 
the  Department  of  Music, 
keeps  the  crowd  humming 
at  the  Ambassador  Hotel 
following  the  Thursday  eve¬ 
ning  General  Session. 

SQUARE  DANCING  (right) 
at  the  Rltz-Carlton  Hotel 
was  just  one  of  three  dances 
held  during  the  Conven¬ 
tion.  Other  events  keeping 
convention-goers  up  late 
Included  the  NJEA  Dance 
on  Thursday  and  the  Book¬ 
men's  Dance  on  Friday. 


ONE  of 

the  more  than  700 

teachers 

who  received  re¬ 

tirement 

ad  vice  (above), 

talb  with 

Pension  Fund  Sec- 

1  r«tary  John  J.  Allen.  * 

SPICK  AND  SPAN  at  9:00  a.m.  opening  on 
Thursday  morning,  the  exhibit  hall  was  ready 
for  its  first  wave  of  visitors.  Altogether 
there  were  about  350  different  individuals  or 
companies  exhibiting.  Some  491  booths  were 
set  up  on  the  Arena  floor. 


ONCE  THE  CONVENTION  was  underway,  the  exhibit  area  contained  a  steady  crowd  of 
convention-goers.  Some  reported  spending  six,  seven,  or  eight  hours  in  the  Hall  going  up 
and  down  the  aisles.  Over  18,000  persons  came  to  the  Exhibit  Hall  to  register  on  the  first 
day;  final  registration  was  26,531. 


A  Big  Convention  Closes  a  Decade  (continued  from  previous  page) 


subject-matter  and  teaching-methods.  Hall  will  be  ready.  All  the  glories 
For  the  hardened  convention-goer,  of  the  modern  world  will  be  symbol- 
weary  from  three-days  of  “cramming  ized  in  one  accomplishment.  Teach- 
everything  in”  one  more  prediction  ers  in  1960  will  glide  up  and  down 
provided  a  soothing  balm.  Next  year,  to  their  many  meetings.  Yes,  fin- 
to  launch  “the  magnificent  Sixties,”  ally  they  promise,  there  will  be  es- 
a  completely  refurbished  Convention  calators. 

*  ’  THREE  teachers  (left)  rest  after  loading 

their  arms  with  brochures,  samples,  and  ma¬ 
terials  at  the  exhibits.  Popular  items  were 
the  shopping  bags  given  by  several  firms, 
the  free  Coke  and  Seven-Up,  the  apples 
from  the  Apple  Institute,  and  the  wide 
variety  of  art  and  craft  materials  that  were 
on  sale. 

BY  LATE  SATURDAY  afternoon  a  clutter  of 
paper,  several  empty  tables,  and  some  pack¬ 
ing  cases  was  all  that  remained  of  the  once 
jammed  display. 


From  the  State  Department 


Portrait  of  a  School  Nurse 


by  Dorothy  E.  Crosby 

assistant  in  health  education 
N.J.  State  Department  of  Education 


IHE  EMPHASIS  of  the  health 
program  in  the  school  is,  in  the  most 
obvious  way,  upon  health  and  not 
upon  illness.  It  is  designed  and  easily 
understood  as  an  instrument  to  help 
parents  protect  their  children  and  se¬ 
cure  for  them  a  maximum  develop¬ 
ment  of  health,  efficiency,  and  hap¬ 
piness.”  These  words  were  used  in 
1951  by  the  NEA  Educational  Poli¬ 
cies  Commission  in  its  report  on 
“Public  Schools,  a  Top  Priority.” 

In  today’s  school  health  programs, 
the  accent  is  still  on  prevention 
through  education.  The  school  nurse, 
because  of  her  special  preparation 
and  experience,  is  the  key  figure  in 
the  program. 

Who  is  the  school  nurse  in  New 
Jersey?  What  role  does  she  play  in 
the  school  health  program?  Does  she 
have  any  s()ecial  educational  prepa¬ 
ration?  What  dreams  does  she  have 
for  improving  school  health  pro¬ 
grams? 

In  the  school  year  1957-58,  there 
were  over  1,000  nurses  employed  in 
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New  Jersey  public  schools.  The  ma¬ 
jority  were  employed  on  a  full-time 
basis  by  individual  boards  of  educa¬ 
tion.  Their  responsibilities  differed 
in  terms  of  community  needs,  but 
certain  functions  were  present  in 
varying  degrees  in  all  school  health 
programs. 

Planning  the  School  Health  Pro¬ 
grams:  Careful  planning  is  a  pre-re¬ 
quisite  to  the  success  of  any  pro¬ 
gram.  When  the  school  nurse,  the 
administrators,  the  teachers,  and 
members  of  the  community  are  rep¬ 
resented  in  planning  the  school 
health  program,  better  understanding 
and  cooperation  may  be  expected. 
All  involved  know  what  the  program 
is  expected  to  accomplish,  what  steps 
will  be  taken  to  achieve  the  goals 
outlined,  and  what  part  each  indivi¬ 
dual  plays  in  making  the  program 
successful. 

Planning  Health  Service  Facilities: 
The  school  nurse  can  helpfully  give 
advice  about  the  location  and 
layout  of  the  health  office.  She  knows 
which  screening  examinations  will  be 
performed  and  the  amount  of  room 
they  will  require.  She  is  aware  of 
the  special  characteristics  of  her 
school  which  might  indicate  the  de¬ 
sirability  of  such  features  as  a  wait¬ 
ing  room,  a  dental  unit,  or  a  con¬ 
ference  room.  She  can  recommend 
specific  provisions  for  vision  and 
hearing  screenings.  Her  suggestions 
about  placement  of  outlets,  tele¬ 


phones,  sinks,  and  lights  may  make 
the  difference  between  creating  a 
functional  unit  and  providing  space 
which  cannot  be  used  to  maximum 
efficiency.  Since  the  emphasis  of  the 
school  health  program  is  on  preven¬ 
tion,  the  nurse  will  have  suggestions 
about  furniture  and  decorating  that 
will  not  create  a  hospital  or  clinic 
atmosphere. 

Carrying  Out  the  Health  Program 
in  the  School:  Good  educational 
philosophy  calls  for  adapting  the  ed¬ 
ucational  program  to  the  needs  of 
the  child.  To  help  determine  these 
needs  and  to  aid  the  child  in  per¬ 
forming  at  an  optimum  level,  the 
school  nurse  recognizes  the  follow¬ 
ing  as  part  of  her  responsibilities; 

1.  Health  Appraisals:  The  nurse 
performs  such  screening  examina¬ 
tions  as  growth  measurement,  vision 
testing,  and  hearing  testing.  She  as¬ 
sists  the  school  physician  with  pupil 
medical  screenings  and  tuberculin 
testing  and  assists  the  school  dentist 
with  dental  screenings. 

2.  Record  Keeping:  Accurate  and 
complete  records  provide  a  means 
for  judging  the  present  effectiveness 
of  the  school  health  program  and  the 
data  basic  to  the  research  necessary 
to  improve  it.  Records  also  facilitate 
identification  of  health  problems 
which  require  modification  of  the  ed¬ 
ucational  program. 

3.  Health  Counseling:  The  nurse 

(continued  on  page  219) 
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A  telephone  installed  in  a  senior  social  studies  class 
brings  expert  voices  into  the  class  for  questioning. 


Classroom  Interview  by  Telephone 


by  Elizabeth  M.  Grimes 

social  studies  department  head 
Glen  Ridge  H.S. 


Bill’s  father  is  president  of  a  ma¬ 
chine  tool  company,  Marjorie’s  is  a 
truck  driver,  Judy’s  owns  a  small 
retail  store,  Jan’s  is  a  lawyer,  Dan’s 
is  a  Democratic  committeeman,  Joe’s 
is  on  the  town  council,  Anne’s  is  an 
importer,  Ted’s  is  a  bank-teller  and 
Jim’s,  a  policeman.  What  a  wealth 
of  information  and  experience  there 
is  here — far  beyond  the  ken  of  teach¬ 
ers,  textbooks,  or  school  library  fa¬ 
cilities!  Yet  this  is  but  a  fraction  of 
the  knowledge  held  by  the  parents 
of  any  senior  class.  Too  seldom  is 
it  tapped  for  the  courses  where  such 
enrichment  is  appropriate. 

In  Glen  Ridge  H.S.  our  twelfth 
grade  social  studies  course  consists 
of  five  months  of  economic  theory, 
together  with  American  economic 
history.  For  the  rest  of  the  year,  we 
study  United  States  government. 
Such  a  course  needs  to  be  related  to 
reality  insofar  as  possible.  Devices 
such  as  the  school  bank.  Junior 
Achievement,  the  Student  Council 
and  Court  are  helpful  activities  but 
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A  TELEPHONE,  TAPE  RECORDER,  and  loud¬ 
speaker  permit  Glen  Ridge  H.  S.  seniors  to 
interview  valuable  members  of  the  com¬ 
munity  on  questions  under  study  in  their 
social  studies  class.  Recorded  interviews  are 
exchanged  with  other  classes. 

they  are,  at  best,  only  facsimilies. 
Even  if  well  developed,  they  remain 
a  kind  of  play-acting  far  removed 
from  the  actual  experience  of  a  man 
who  spends  his  whole  time  at  a  busi¬ 
ness  or  profession. 

Asking  Dad 

All  of  us  try  to  use  this  knowl¬ 
edge.  “Ask  your  dad  what  he  thinks. 
Jack.  He’ll  know  from  his  work  at 
the  bank,’’  is  a  common  way  to  do  it. 
Having  Jack’s  father  come  to  talk  to 
the  class  would  be  the  best  way  were 
it  not  for  the  difficulty  of  fitting  it  in 
his  busy  schedule.  The  tape  recorded 
interview  has  been  used  with  great 
success,  but  it  involves  getting  equip¬ 
ment,  students,  and  interviewer  to¬ 
gether  and  will  sometimes  kill  several 
hours  of  a  man’s  time.  Most  parents 
are  very  gracious  and  willing  to  help 
when  approached  by  the  students. 


but  it  seems  an  imposition  to  request 
a  lot  of  preparation. 

“Let’s  call  him  on  our  phone’’  is 
our  method.  It  has  resulted  in  spon¬ 
taneity,  convenience,  and  a  wider  use 
of  a  classroom  telephone,  an  ampli¬ 
fier  which  enables  the  class  to  hear 
the  conversation,  two  jacks,  an  office 
switch  which  cuts  us  in  to  one  of  the  ] 
central  office  telephone  lines,  a  i 
“beeper,”  and  a  tape  recorder  if  other  i 
classes  are  to  hear  the  conversation 
later. 

Cost  Is  Reasonable 

The  total  installation  charge  was 
$36.90  and  the  monthly  charge  - 
$6.55.  The  latter  figure  could  be  re-  : 
duced  to  $4.55  if  it  were  possible  to  [ 
make  one  of  the  office  phones  port-  - 
able.  Toll  charges  are  kept  at  a  j 
minimum  though  occasionally  seem  ■ 
warranted.  On  the  whole,  the  cost  j 
is  reasonable  in  relation  to  results,  i 

Whenever  possible  those  inter¬ 
viewed  are  parents.  A  poll  of  class 
members  on  the  subject  of  parent 
occupations  must  be  taken  early  in 
the  year.  It  requires  some  probing 
to  get  useful  answers.  A  student  may 
simply  say  “foreman”  and,  if 
prodded,  will  add  “in  the  Excel 
Company.”  Yet  what  the  company 
makes,  approximately  how  many  em¬ 
ployees  it  has,  whether  they  are 
unionized,  and  other  such  details  are 
needed  to  make  the  picture  clear 
enough  to  tell  what  kind  of  gap  in 
our  study  Dad  might  be  able  to  fill. 

Ca'Iing  Others 

Sometimes  there  is  no  parent  who 
meets  the  requirements.  We  had 
none  who  were  Congressmen,  or  state 
legislators,  or  labor  leaders.  Yet 
classes  wished  to  phone  these  men. 
Letters  from  students  brought  quick 
response  in  every  case,  even  from 
strangers,  and  the  dates  were  set. 

Usually  a  specific  time  is  planned 
in  advance  with  the  person  we  wish 
to  interview.  How  convenient  this  ar¬ 
rangement  is  for  him  is  often  illus¬ 
trated.  “But  I  couldn’t  possibly  come 
to  the  school  at  2  o’clock  Monday. 

I  have  a  management  meeting  at  2:30 
.  .  .  Oh.  you  mean  just  over  the 
phone  from  my  own  desk?  That  pre¬ 
sents  no  problem.  I’ll  be  glad  to  do 
it.” 

A  few,  who  somehow  believe  high 
school  students  might  embarrass  them 
by  their  questions,  are  a  bit  reluctant 
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at  first  and  ask  for  samples.  When 
it  is  apparent  from  these  that  they 
will  be  asked  only  for  their  opinions 
and  the  knowledge  gained  from  their 
daily  experience,  all  reluctance  van¬ 
ishes. 

Our  calls  are  made  only  when  di¬ 
rectly  related  to  the  unit  at  hand.  We 
have  never  called  anyone  without 
prior  study  of  the  matter  since  our 
need  for  an  interview  is  a  product 
of  that  study.  The  interviewer,  who 
is  always  a  student,  must  be  familiar 
enough  with  the  subject  to  discuss 
it  intelligently.  Questions  have  been 
submitted  by  members  of  the  class 
and  sifted  by  a  committee  in  ad¬ 
vance. 

Consequently  they  may  be  pene¬ 
trating.  “Is  subliminal  advertising 
morally  defensible?”  caused  a  good 
deal  of  hedging  by  an  advertising 
man.  “Do  you  approve  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Reserve’s  tight  money  policy?” 
gave  us  a  thoughtful  answer  from  a 
banker. 

Some  Naive  Questions 

Questions  inevitably  include  the 
naive,  too.  “What  do  you  have  to 
do  to  start  a  small  business?”  brought 
a  laugh  from  a  retail  store  owner 
who  said,  “Well,  son.  I’d  say  the 
first  thing  is  to  get  a  loan.”  “Can 
you  get  rich  in  penny  stocks?”  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  lengthy  warning  from  a 
broker  who  surprised  them  with  the 
information  that  his  firm  will  not  buy 
unlisted  stocks  selling  for  less  than 
$2.0()  for  any  customer. 

In  addition  to  prepared  questions, 
spontaneous  ones  are  encouraged. 
As  the  conversation  develops,  the  in¬ 
terviewer  should  not  stick  too  closely 
to  his  plan.  Quite  naturally  an  an¬ 
swer  may  draw  impromptu  questions 
from  the  interviewer,  other  members 
of  the  class,  or  the  teacher. 

Get  Broader  Look 

1  There  is  no  doubt  that  through 
1  this  device  student  horizons  were 
1  broadened.  Their  eyes  were  big  as 
!  they  heard  the  vice-president  of  a 
company  with  resources  of  over  $14 
billion  speak  of  anything  up  to  $6 
million  as  a  “small  loan”  and  say 
they  keep  about  $200  million  in  the 
bank  “just  to  run  the  company” 
from  day  to  day. 

The  school  superintendent  was 
asked  to  explain  why  the  price  of 
milk  in  our  cafeteria  is  at  its  present 

(continued  on  page  215) 
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The  Middle  of 


The  traffic  is  heavy  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  road  and  it  seems  impor¬ 
tant  that  we  hesitate,  in  fact  stop, 
and  look  to  see  “who  goes  there.” 
They  are  the  “Mr.  and  Mrs.  Average 
Citizen”  of  the  future.  Much  has 
been  written,  expressed  and  experi¬ 
mented  with  in  regard  to  the  slow 
learner,  the  handicapped  and  the 
gifted,  but  what  of  the  average 
normal  youth?  In  an  attempt  to 
satisfy  and  develop  individual  groups, 
aren't  we  guilty  of  a  lack  of  concen¬ 
trated  assistance  to  the  middle  of  the 
road  student? 

Granted  and  accepted — the  tal¬ 
ented  must  be  challenged  and  the 
underprivileged  developed  to  the  best 
of  their  abilities;  but  these  challenges 
and  developments  arc  made  possible 
for  the  few,  by  that  great  mass  of 
prolific  consumers — “the  heavy  traffic 
in  the  middle  of  the  road”  and  it 
should  also  be  kept  in  mind  that  as 
the  world  becomes  more  complex, 
our  future  Average  Citizen  will  find 
his  affairs  more  difficult.  If  not 
given  every  available  equipment  to 
meet  these  requirements  adequately, 
he  will  become  disillusioned,  discour¬ 
aged  and  will  confine  his  efforts  to 
his  own  salvation. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  we  would 
find  history  again  repeating  itself — a 
growing  disinterest  among  the  aver¬ 
age  group  of  citizens  because  of:  ( 1 ) 
confusing  mental  tension;  (2)  the 
inability  to  accept;  (3)  a  lack  of  sclf- 
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the  Road 

by  Mrs.  Prances  M.  Carnochan 

guidance  counselor,  Trenton 


assurance.  This  disinterest  and  its 
components  are  like  a  malignant 
growth  and  can  only  aim  in  one  di¬ 
rection  whether  it  be  a  human  body 
or  the  community  in  which  the 
human  lives.  That  direction  is  down¬ 
ward! 

Let  us  look  at  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Aver¬ 
age  Citizen  of  the  future;  for  today 
they  are  the  average  pupils  in  our 
schools.  These  average  children  of 
the  present  age  must  recognize 
in  themselves  all  of  their  po¬ 
tentials  and  liabilities  of  a  physical, 
social  and  mental  nature.  Because 
they  are  average,  these  must  be 
pointed  out  to  them — they  must  be 
given  a  chance  to  become  familiar 
with  them  and  accept  them.  Complex 
living  cannot  be  accepted  as  a  mere 
phrase;  but  if  the  individual  is  of¬ 
fered  the  opportunity  to  explore  his 
whole  human  mechanism,  he  be¬ 
comes  interested,  fear  is  dispelled, 
limitations  are  accepted,  and  a  re¬ 
lease  results  which  enables  this  “aver¬ 
age  child”  to  proceed  with  a  satisfy¬ 
ing  quantity  of  accomplishments. 
Conscious  of  these  accomplishments, 
according  to  his  accepted  assets  and 
liabilities,  a  complex  society  does  not 
bog  him  down  to  the  extent  that  he 
no  longer  feels  a  part  of  the  whole. 

While  a  student  he  finds  his  place 
scholastically  and  as  a  member  of  a 
school  society.  In  these  formative 
years,  this  feeling  of  accomplishment 
and  belonging  come  to  be  recognized 
and  a  sense  of  security  is  established. 
When  these  “average  children”  be¬ 
come  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Average  Citizen, 
this  sense  of  belonging  is  theirs  (it’s 
an  accepted  part  of  their  being)  and 
they  can  reaffirm  their  confidence 
in  a  changing  adult  society. 

As  educators,  we  dare  not  afford 
partial  consideration  of  the  whole. 
The  “highway”  must  be  held  in 
equilibrium.  Purposeful  attention 
must  be  given  to  all  groups — especi¬ 
ally,  the  balancing  power — “that 
heavy  traffic  in  the  middle  of  the 
road.” 
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NEW  JERSEY  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION 

Regulations  for  1960  NJEA  County  Elections 


I. — Positions  to  Be  Filled 

I.  In  each  county  there  are  to  be  elected: 

(a)  One  member  of  the  State  Nomi¬ 
nating  Committee  (in  even-num¬ 
bered  years  only). 

(b)  One  member  of  the  State  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee  for  a  term  of 
three  years  to  succeed  any  mem¬ 
ber  whose  term  is  expiring,  or  for 
the  unexpired  term  if  the  office 
otherwise  becomes  vacant. 

(c)  Members  of  the  Delegate  Assem¬ 
bly  for  terms  of  two  years  to  suc¬ 
ceed  any  members  whose  terms 
are  expiring,  or  for  the  unexpired 
terms  if  the  offices  otherwise  be¬ 
come  vacant.  Members  of  the 
Delegate  Assembly  are  county 
representatives  and  must  be 
elected  on  a  countywide  basis. 

II.  — County  Elections  Committee 

1.  In  each  county  there  shall  be  a  County 
Elections  Committee,  made  up  of  at 
least  five  NJEA  members.  In  counties 
where  the  total  active  membership 
exceeds  1,250,  there  shall  be  one 
member  of  the  County  Elections  Com¬ 
mittee  for  each  250  active  members. 
School  districts  with  250  or  more  ac¬ 
tive  members  of  the  Association  shall 
have  one,  and  only  one,  representa¬ 
tive  on  the  County  Elections  Commit¬ 
tee  for  each  250  members. 

2.  The  county  representative  on  the  State 
Elections  Committee  shall  appoint  the 
County  Elections  Commmittee.  He 
shall  call  all  meetings  of  this  commit¬ 
tee  and  shall  be  its  chairman. 

3.  The  County  Elections  Committee 
shall  be  in  charge  of  all  County  Elec¬ 
tions  for  NJEA  County  Representa¬ 
tives  (see  1.  above). 

III.  — County  Nominations 
NOMINATING  COMMITTEE 

1.  There  shall  be  a  County  Nominating 
Committee,  made  up  of  at  least  five 


NJEA  members.  In  counties  where 
the  total  active  membership  exceeds 
1,250,  there  shall  be  one  member  of 
the  County  Nominating  Committee 
for  each  250  active  members.  School 
districts  with  250  or  more  active  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Association  shall  have  one, 
and  only  one,  representative  on  the 
County  Nominating  Committee  for 
each  250  members. 

2.  When,  in  any  county,  a  county  asso¬ 
ciation  or  organization  has  been  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Chairman  of  the  State 
Elections  Committee  under  standards 
set  up  by  that  Committee,  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Board  of  such  county  association 
may,  by  formal  action,  designate  the 
members  of  the  County  Nominating 
Committee.  The  standards  set  up  by 
the  State  Elections  Committee  are 
available  on  request  from  the  NJEA 
Headquarters  or  from  the  county 
member  of  the  State  Elections  Com¬ 
mittee.  Formal  requests  for  approval 
shall  be  submitted  in  writing  to  the 
State  Elections  Committee  at  the 
NJEA  Headquarters.  Approvals  shall 
cover  a  three-year  period,  subject  to 
the  annual  filing  of  a  statement  that 
regular  meetings  of  the  Executive 
Board  of  the  organization  have  been 
held,  and  a  list  of  the  current  officers 
of  the  organization. 

3.  If,  in  any  county,  no  county  educa¬ 
tion  association  or  organization  is  ap¬ 
proved  as  noted  above,  the  county 
representative  on  the  State  Elections 
Committee  shall  appoint  the  County 
Nominating  Committee  with  the  ad¬ 
vice  and  consent  of  the  County  Elec¬ 
tions  Committee. 

4.  The  County  Nominating  Committee 
shall  prepare  a  list  of  one  or  more 
county  nominees  for  each  position  to 
be  filled  from  that  county  (see  1 
above)  and  shall  report  the  same  with 
affirmation  to  the  membership  of  these 
nominees  in  the  New  Jersey  Educa¬ 


tion  Association,  to  the  county  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  State  Elections  Committee. 
He  in  turn  shall  report  such  nomina¬ 
tions  to  the  NJEA  Headquarters. 

NOMINATION  BY  PETITION 

5.  Individual  nominations  by  petition 
may  be  made  for  nominations  to  the 
positions  to  be  filled  (see  1  above). 

6.  Such  petitions  must  be  signed  by  not 
less  than  five  percent  of  the  total  ac¬ 
tive  membership  of  NJEA  in  the 
county,  with  at  least  five  signatures 
from  each  of  at  least  five  school  dis¬ 
tricts  in  the  county,  provided  how¬ 
ever: 

(a)  that  in  any  county  75  signatures, 
with  at  least  five  from  each  of 
at  least  five  school  districts  in  the 
county,  shall  be  sufficient  on  any 
petition:  and 

(b)  that  where  a  school  district  has 
250  or  more  active  members  of 
NJEA,  nominations  for  candidates 
for  the  Delegate  Assembly  may 
be  made  from  any  such  district 
on  petition  of  not  less  than  10 
percent  of  active  members  of 
NJEA  in  that  school  district. 

7.  All  individual  petitions  for  independ¬ 
ent  nominations  must  be  made  on 
petition  forms  prescribed  by  the  State 
Elections  Committee.  These  must  carry 
affirmation  that  each  nominee  and 
each  petitioner  is  an  active  member 
of  NJEA.  Blank  forms  for  individ¬ 
ual  petitions  are  to  be  secured  on  24 
hours  notice  from  the  county  member 
of  the  State  Elections  Committee,  and 
when  signed  shall  be  returned  to  him 
(see  calendar).  The  county  elections 
committee  is  to  be  the  judge  of  the 
validity  of  petitions. 

IV. — County  Elections  Procedures 

1.  The  following  procedure  shall  be  ob¬ 
served  in  order  that  the  membership 
of  NJEA  may  be  advised  as  to  elec¬ 
tion  procedures: 


I960  COUNTY  ELECTION  FACTS 


A  State  Nominating  Committee 

(one  member  from  each  county) 
will  be  elected  this  year. 

Executive  Committee  terms  expire 
in  Cape  May,  Essex,  Gloucester, 
Middlesex,  Ocean,  Passaic,  and 
Warren  counties. 

Delegate  Assembly  terms  expire 
in  Atlantic;  Bergen  (6);  Burlington 
(2);  Camden  (3);  Cumberland;  Es¬ 
sex  (5);  Gloucester;  Hudson  (3); 
Mercer  (2);  Middlesex  (3);  Mon¬ 


mouth  (2);  Morris  (2);  Passaic  (3); 
Salem;  Somerset;  Union  (4);  and 
Warren.  Vacancies  may  occur,  and 
some  counties  may  gain  members 
of  the  Delegate  Assembly  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  rising  NJEA  membership. 
Write  NJEA  headquarters  after 
March  1,  or  see  the  April  REVIEW 
for  more  detailed  information. 

All  County  Associations  and  or¬ 
ganizations  should  file  for  “ap¬ 
proval”  under  Rule  III-2  for  the 


naming  of  county  nominating  com¬ 
mittees. 

Nominations — by  County  Nominat¬ 
ing  Committee  by  April  1,  or  by 
petition  by  May  1.  A  bulletin  list¬ 
ing  all  candidates  will  be  sent  to 
all  schools  early  in  May. 

Elections — to  be  held  between  May 
15  and  June  1,  with  voting  as 
planned  by  County  Elections  Com¬ 
mittee.  It  may  be  by  mail,  in  per¬ 
son,  or  both. 
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(a)  Copies  of  these  regulations  shall 
be  published  in  the  NJEA  RE¬ 
VIEW. 

(b)  A  list  of  the  elective  positions 
to  be  filled  in  each  county  and 
information  concerning  nomina¬ 
tion  by  petition  shall  be  published 
in  the  April  REVIEW. 

(c)  A  special  Elections  Bulletin  shall 
be  issued  in  advance  of  the  Elec¬ 
tion  Dates  listing  all  candidates 
for  positions  to  be  filled  and  in¬ 
formation  on  elections  proced¬ 
ures  for  those  counties  in  which 
county  elections  are  to  be  held. 

2.  In  each  county  the  County  Elections 
Committee  shall  plan  the  organization 
of  county  elections.  Such  plans  may 
call  for  voting  by  mail,  voting  in  per¬ 
son,  or  both.  It  shall  furnish  ballots 
in  sufficient  number  for  the  use  of  all 
the  active  members  of  NJEA  in  the 
county,  according  to  a  form  prescribed 
by  the  State  Elections  Committee. 

3.  County  Voting  by  Mail;  In  coun¬ 
ties  where  mail  ballots  are  used,  the 
County  Elections  Committee  shall  be 
responsible  for  the  distribution  of  bal¬ 
lots  throughout  the  county  and  shall 
make  plans  for  and  provide  such  in¬ 
structions  for  the  addressing  and  mail¬ 
ing  of  such  ballots  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  proper  conduct  of  a  mail  vote. 
Where  balloting  is  by  mail,  each 
NJEA  member  who  wishes  to  vote 
by  mail  shall  mail  his  ballot  individ¬ 
ually,  together  with  the  county  voting 
stub  from  his  current  NJEA  mem¬ 
bership  receipt,  the  individual  voter 


paying  the  postage.  No  mail  ballot 
shall  be  counted  which  is  not  ( 1 ) 
mailed  individually,  and  (2)  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  member's  county  voting 
stub. 

4.  Voting  in  Person;  In  counties  where 
voting  is  in  person,  each  member  of 
the  Association  who  votes  in  person 
shall  surrender  his  county  voting  stub 
attached  to  his  current  NJEA  mem¬ 
bership  receipt  before  receiving  a  bal¬ 
lot.  The  places  of  election  in  each 
county  and  the  dates  and  hours  of 
such  elections  are  to  be  determined  by 
the  President  of  the  Association  or  a 
person  designated  by  him. 

5.  In  the  event  that  in  a  county  there 
is  but  one  candidate  for  each  position 
to  be  filled  in  that  county,  then  no 
voting  shall  be  conducted  in  that 
county,  and  the  County  Elections 
Chairman  shall  declare  the  election  of 
the  nominated  slate. 

V. — Nomination  &  Elections  Calendar 

1.  Requests  for  approval  of  county  edu¬ 
cation  associations  and  the  annual 
statements  required  for  the  continua¬ 
tion  of  such  approval  (II1-2)  shall  be 
submitted  not  later  than  March  1. 

2.  The  County  Elections  Committee  in 
each  county  shall  meet  at  the  call  of 
its  chairman  to  plan  the  organization 
of  county  elections  in  accordance  with 
the  procedures  noted  above,  so  that 
announcement  of  such  plans  may  be 
available  for  publication  not  later  than 
May  1. 


3.  The  Nominating  Committee  in  each 
county  shall  meet  for  organization 
purposes  at  the  call  of  the  county 
representative  on  the  State  Elections 
Committee,  and  thereafter  at  the  call 
of  its  own  chairman.  It  shall  prepare 
a  list  of  one  or  more  nominees  for 
each  position  to  be  filled  from  the 
county  so  as  to  report  such  a  list  of 
county  nominees  to  the  county  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  State  Elections  Committee 
on  or  before  April  1.  He  shall  make 
the  list  of  nominees  available  upon 
request  to  any  member  of  the  NJEA 
in  the  county  and  shall  promptly  re¬ 
port  such  nominations  to  NJEA 
Headquarters. 

4.  Individual  petitions  for  nominees  for 
positions  to  be  filled  must  be  presented 
to  the  county  member  of  the  State 
Elections  Committee  not  later  than 
5;00  p.m.  on  May  1.  Within  24 
hours  of  their  receipt,  he  shall  for¬ 
ward  all  such  petitions,  if  properly 
executed,  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
State  Elections  Committee,  at  NJEA 
Headquarters. 

5.  County  Elections  are  to  be  held 
between  May  IS  and  June  1. 

6.  Reports  of  the  results  of  county  elec¬ 
tions  shall  be  forwarded  promptly  to 
the  Chairman,  State  Elections  Com¬ 
mittee,  NJEA  Headquarters  within  24 
hours  after  the  results  of  the  election 
are  determined. 

7.  Whenever  dales  specified  above  fall 
on  a  Saturday  or  Sunday,  the  follow¬ 
ing  Monday  shall  be  regarded  as  ful¬ 
filling  the  requirements  of  the  calendar. 


TEACHERS  QUALIFY 


READ  MOW  TO 


THAT  YOU  SPEND  ON 

Auto  Insurance 


HERE  IS  WHY 
6EIC0  CAN  OFFER  YOU 
SUCH  BIG  SAVINGS 

You  pay  no  sales 
agent's  commissions  or 
membership  fees. 

We  insure  military 
and  government  per¬ 
sonnel  who,  as  a  group 
are  preferred  risks.  You 
are  not  penalized  by 
“high  risk”  drivers. 

We  have  520,000  pol¬ 
icyholders -98%  renew 
their  expiring  policies. 


You  get  the  same  coverages  and  benefits  provided  by  the 
Standard  Family  Automobile  Policy  (the  same  policy  usM  by 
most  leading  insurance  companies) 


MAIL  COUPON  TOOAY  FOR  YOUR  EXACT  RATE 
NO  OBLIGATION  •  NO  AGENT  WILL  CALL 


Personal  24-hour  Claim  Serv¬ 
ice.  Your  CEico  claim  repre¬ 
sentative  stands  ready  to  help 
you  day  or  night— 24  hours  a 
day. 

119  Claim  Representatives, 
Coast-to-Coast,  to  serve  you 
anywhere  in  the  U.S.A.  and 
its  possessions. 

Fast  Settlements-no  red 
tape,  quibbles  or  delays. 
Attorney’s  Fees  Paid  for  court 
costs,  etc.,  for  suits  or  claims 
brought  against  you  even  if 
false  or  groundless. 

Bail  Bond,  cnco  pays  up  to 
$100  for  the  expense  of  each 


bail  bond,  should  you  be  in¬ 
volved  in  an  accident  or  traffic 
law  violation. 

Hit-and-Run.  ccico  can  protect 
you  against  bodily  injury 
caused  by  hit-and-run  driver 
or  negligence  of  owner  or 
driver  of  an  uninsured  auto. 
Emergency  Road  Service,  cnco 
pays  up  to  $2S  in  most  states 
for  towing  and  labor  expenses 
without  advance  approvaL 
Pay  in  installments  if  you 
find  it  more  convenient. 
Satisfies  All  Laws.  Your  ccico 
insurance  policy  can  satisfy 
all  Financial  Responsibility 
Laws. 


Rasidenca  Address _  .  . 

Citv. 

Age - 

Occupation ... 

□  Single  □  Married  □  Male 

□  Female 

Location  of  Car  (if  different  from  residence  address)  ... 

Car  is  registered  in  State  of . 

. . . . . 

_ 

_ _ _ 

E 

Make 

Model  (DIx.,  etc.) 

h 

Body  Style 

1  Purchase  Date 

1  /  / 

□  New 

□  Used 

1.  (a)  Days  par  week  car  drivan  to  work? _ Ona  way  dlstanca  is _ milas. 

(b)  Is  car  usad  in  anyoccupation  or  businass?  (Excluding  to  and  from 

work)  □  Yas  □  No 

2.  Additional  oparators  undar  aga  25  In  housahold  at  present  tinw. 


GOVERNIIEYT  EilPLOYEE§ 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 


Cajrltat  Stock  Compant  not  ottliated  with  V  S  Oovernmcnt 

WASHINGTON  S,  D.  C. 


Age 

Relation 

Marital  Status 

%  of  Use 

GOVERNMENT  EMPLOYEES  INSURANCE  CO. 

Government  Employees  Insurance  Bldg.,  Washington  5.  D.  C. 
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Dr.  Weinhold  Follows  Dr.  Pres+on 
As  Adult  Education  Director 

Dr.  Everett  C.  Preston,  director 
of  the  division  of  adult  education  and 
the  bureau  of  academic  credentials 
in  the  State  Department  of  Educa¬ 
tion  has  resigned  to  accept  a  position 
in  the  Adult  Education  Section  of  the 
U.  S.  Office  of  Education  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.  Dr.  Preston,  well- 
known  as  a  state  and  national  leader 
in  the  adult  education  field,  has  been 
associated  with  the  Department  for 
15  years. 

Replacing  Dr.  Preston  as  director 
of  the  division  and  bureau  is  Dr. 
Clyde  E.  Weinhold.  He  has  been 
with  the  State  Department  of  Educa¬ 
tion  since  1951,  during  which  time 
he  served  as  assistant  in  the  division 
of  adult  education  and  more  recently 
as  assistant  director  of  secondary 
education  in  the  division  of  curricu¬ 
lum  and  instruction.  He  is  a  former 
vice-principal  of  Morristown  H.  S. 


Newark  S.C.  Adds  Programs 
In  Science,  English,  Recreation 

Three  new  curriculums  for  those 
who  wish  to  train  for  secondary 
school  teaching  are  being  added  at 
Newark  State  College. 

The  new  programs,  in  science, 
English  and  recreation,  will  start 
next  September. 

In  1957  the  program  for  the 
training  of  secondary  school  teach¬ 
ers  was  inaugurated  at  Newark  S.C. 
with  major  offerings  in  mathema¬ 
tics  and  social  studies.  Further  ex¬ 
pansion  of  secondary  offerings  is 
planned. 

The  recreation  education  curri¬ 
culum  will  be  unique  among  col¬ 
leges  in  New  Jersey  and  is  part  of  a 
plan  to  develop  a  center  for  recrea¬ 
tion  and  outdwir  education  at  the 
college.  A  growing  need  for  speci¬ 
ally-trained  personnel  in  this  field 
has  been  felt  by  public  schools,  pub¬ 
lic  parks  and  recreation  departments, 
and  many  other  special  areas  such 
as  hospitals  and  industry. 

The  program  is  not  to  be  con¬ 
fused  with  a  physical  education  cur¬ 
riculum.  Such  training  will  play  a 
part  in  the  education  of  the  student, 
but  many  other  teaching  resources 
of  the  college,  such  as  fine  and  in¬ 
dustrial  arts,  music,  etc.  will  make 
important  contributions. 
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National  Teacher  Examinations 
To  Be  Held  February  13,  I960 

The  National  Teacher  Examina¬ 
tions,  prepared  and  administered 
annually  by  Educational  Testing 
Service,  will  be  given  at  160  testing 
centers  throughout  the  United  States 
on  Saturday,  February  13,  1960. 

At  the  one-day  testing  session  a 
candidate  may  take  the  Common  Ex¬ 
aminations,  which  include  tests  in 
professional  information,  general  cul¬ 
ture,  English  expression,  and  non¬ 
verbal  reasoning;  and  one  or  two  of 
12  Optional  Examinations  designed 
to  demonstrate  mastery  of  subject 
matter  to  be  taught.  The  college, 
which  a  candidate  is  attending,  or 
the  school  system  in  which  he  is 
seeking  employment,  will  advise  him 
whether  he  should  take  the  National 
Teacher  Examinations  and  which  of 
the  Optional  Examinations  to  select. 

A  Bulletin  of  Information,  in 
which  an  application  is  inserted,  may 
be  obtained  directly  from  the  Na¬ 
tional  Teacher  Examinations.  Educa¬ 
tional  Testing  Service,  20  Nassau 
Street.  Princeton,  N.J.  Completed 
applications,  accompanied  by  proper 
examination  fees,  will  be  accepted 
by  ETS  until  January  LS,  1960. 


Hanover  Park  Librarian  Speaks 
At  Vermont  E.  A.  Convention 

Vermont  English  teachers  and  li¬ 
brarians  heard  “how  we  do  it  in 
New  Jersey”  from  Eleanor  McKin¬ 
ney,  Hanover  Park  H.S.  librarian, 
on  October  22  and  23,  at  the  Ver¬ 
mont  Education  Association  conven¬ 
tion  in  Burlington,  Vermont. 

Speaking  on  the  topic,  “What  the 
English  Teacher  Expects  from  the 
Library,  and  How  the  Library  Can 
Serve  the  Teacher,”  Miss  McKinney 
drew  from  her  experience  as  librarian 
at  Montclair  H.S.,  Columbia  H.  S., 
South  Orangc-Maplewood.  and  par¬ 
ticularly  at  Hanover  Park  where  the 
library  is  considered  the  heart  of  the 
curriculum. 

In  concluding  her  address  to  the 
Vermont  educators.  Miss  McKinney 
pointed  out  the  satisfactions  involved 
in  school  library  work,  saying,  “We 
are  working  with  ideas  and  com¬ 
munication,  with  people  who  can  de¬ 
velop  their  own  capacities  and  enjoy 
the  freedom  of  democracy  with  its 
freedom  of  thought.” 

DECEMBER,  Itst 


Part  of  State  Dept.  Plan 

Eight  Exchanges  Made  with  British  Teachers 


Eight  New  Jersey  teachers  are 
presently  in  classrooms  in  Great  Bri¬ 
tain.  In  their  places  here  are  an 
equal  number  of  British  teachers, 
who  are  spending  a  year  on  ex¬ 
change. 

The  exchanges  are  part  of  the  U. 
S.  State  Department’s  international 
educational  exchange  program.  The 
project,  begun  14  years  ago,  aims  at 
building  international  understanding 
and  goodwill  through  person-to-per¬ 
son  contacts  in  education. 

Burlington  Exchange 

Mrs.  Dorothy  G.  Chandler  of  Burl¬ 
ington  is  teaching  at  the  Voluntary 
Controlled  School  in  Huntingdon. 
England  in  exchange  with  Mrs.  Diana 
Winn. 

Arthur  A.  Eisenstadt  of  Newark 
has  traded  classes  with  Joan  A.  Ba¬ 
ser,  a  teacher  at  Wingfield  House,  a 
schiHvl  for  the  physically  handicapped 
in  London. 


Gaar  Lund  of  Bound  Brook  H.  S. 
is  at  the  Claredon  School  in  Wetford, 
Hertfordshire,  while  Paul  Sellers  is 
taking  his  place  here. 

Mrs.  Rosemary  O'Hara  of  Para- 
mus  has  switched  with  Agnes  Nolan, 
who  teaches  at  Sts.  Peter  and  Paul 
School,  London. 

Teaching  in  London 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Owen  of  Woods- 
town  is  in  London,  at  the  Everington 
Infants  School,  in  exchange  with  In- 
deg  Lewis;  and  Sally  A.  Snyder  of 
East  Orange  is  in  the  Chiswick  dis¬ 
trict  of  London,  teaching  at  the  Bel¬ 
mont  Junior  School  while  Nora 
Sheridan  takes  her  place  here. 

Jane  Talbott  of  Newark  has  ex¬ 
changed  with  Joyce  Peberdy  of  the 
Grange  County  Primary  School  at 
Wey bridge  in  Surrey. 

Allyce  Wishnevsky  of  Ewing  Twp., 
Trenton  is  trading  classes  with  Mar¬ 
jorie  Porter  of  the  Thomtree  Junior 
School  in  Middlesbrough,  England. 


WHEN  AMERICAN  CYANAMID  CO.  was  looking  for  a  site  fo  build  its  $8,000,000  admin¬ 
istration  headquarters,  a  letter  from  Louise  Johnson  (2nd  from  right)  prompted  the  ex¬ 
panding  chemical  corporation  to  pick  Wayne  Twp.  in  Passaic  Co.  The  theme  of  her  letter 
was  that  "towns  where  industries  shared  the  tax  burden  had  better  schools."  The  Cyanamid 
Corporation,  mindful  of  employee  concern  for  educational  quality  in  any  relocation,  liked 
her  reasoning;  an  attractive  campus-type  office  complex  will  be  built  in  the  district  during 
the  next  five  years.  Miss  Johnson,  who  is  elementary  music  coordinator  for  the  Wayne  Twp. 
schools,  was  honored  for  her  persuasive  activity  at  a  dinner  given  by  the  local  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  Miss  Jean  Little,  (2nd  from  left),  president  of  the  Wayne  Education  Association, 
presented  Miss  Johnson  with  an  NEA  life  membership  on  behalf  of  the  association.  Also  at 
the  dinner  were  Gen.  Anthony  McAuliffe,  (left),  vice-president  of  American  Cyanamid,  and 
H.  Richard  Veschtal,  assistant  to  the  executive  vice-president  of  the  company. 
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Koreans  See  Brick  Twp.  H.S.  as  Typical  of  U.S. 


Students  of  Brick  Twp.  H.S.  re¬ 
ceived  their  first  opportunity  last 
month  to  become  goodwill  ambassa¬ 
dors  to  our  allies,  the  Koreans.  Some 
30  Korean  army  officers  and  their 
six  interpreters  observed  teaching 
techniques,  the  educational  program, 
and  the  students. 

All  was  made  possible  through 
the  Allied  Liaison  and  Visitors  Di¬ 
vision  at  Fort  Monmouth.  The  Kor¬ 
eans,  in  this  country  for  technical 
training,  requested  permission  to  visit 
a  typical  American  high  school. 

Their  request  granted,  they  ar¬ 
rived,  were  greeted  by  members  of 
the  school  council,  were  divided  into 
small  groups,  and  were  assigned 
guides  who  took  them  to  visit  langu¬ 
age,  science,  mathematics,  and  social 
studies  classes. 

Tour  Building 

After  lunch,  the  student  guides 
took  their  groups  on  an  extended 
tour  through  the  building  showing 
them  the  many  different  facilities  of 
a  modem  comprehensive  high  school. 
The  highlight  of  the  visit  came  di¬ 
rectly  after  the  tour  when  the  admin¬ 
istration,  members  of  the  faculty,  the 
president  of  the  board  of  education 
and  school  council  members  con¬ 
vened  in  the  Ubrary.  Both  groups 
discussed  the  educational  system  of 
both  countries.  It  also  gave  the 
Koreans  an  opportunity  to  expound 
on  the  incidents  that  impressed  them 
most.  They  questioned  the  advisa¬ 
bility  of  co-educational  classes  and 
the  wide  age  span  that  appeared  in 
certain  classrooms.  These  classes 
were  principally  of  an  elective  na¬ 
ture.  Korean  students  follow  a  rigid 
academic  program.  They  explained 
that  boys  and  girls  are  separated  in 
Korean  schools.  Korean  students  are 
also  required  to  wear  uniforms  to 
class. 

The  Koreans  asked  what  authority 
the  American  school  had  in  the  com¬ 
munity — how  far  its  powers  ex¬ 
tended.  For  instance,  in  Korea  the 
Minister  of  Education  determines 
what  motion  pictures  children  of 
school  age  may  attend.  They  further 
explained  that  education  is  com¬ 
pulsory  to  the  sixth  grade.  After  that, 
in  order  for  a  student  to  continue  his 
education,  he  must  pay  a  fee  to  at- 
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tend  the  middle  school  and  a  higher 
tuition  to  attend  the  secondary 
school.  The  Korean  is  not  permitted 
to  smoke  cigarettes  either  in  the 
school  or  the  home  until  he  has 
graduated  from  the  twelfth  grade  or 
its  equivalent. 

Our  comprehensive  high  school 
was  compared  to  the  Korean  special¬ 
ist  school.  The  Korean  school  sys¬ 
tem  supports  the  regular  academic 
school  as  well  as  schools  designed  to 
train  students  for  the  trades.  There¬ 
fore,  the  backbone  of  the  Korean 
system  is  the  6-3-3  plan.  After  in¬ 
dependence,  their  government  saw 
the  need  to  rehabilitate  vocational 
education,  and  set  up  various  voca¬ 
tional  high  schools  in  agriculture,  in¬ 
dustry,  commerce,  fisheries,  and 
home  economics. 

The  Koreans  pointed  out  that  they 
felt  our  “democratic”  education  was 
far  in  advance  of  theirs.  The  students 
appeared  to  be  well  behaved  and 
well  motivated;  this  developed  a 
friendly  rapport  between  the  teacher 
and  the  pupils.  They  were  impressed 
with  our  philosophy  of  individual 
guidance.  Unlike  the  Korean  stu¬ 
dent,  our  boys  and  girls,  under  ex¬ 
pert  direction,  have  a  wealth  of  sub¬ 
jects  to  choose. 

The  visitors  hope  that  their 
schools  will  some  day  equal  ours. 
However,  they  realize  at  present,  this 
dream  is  impossible  with  their  coun¬ 
try’s  poor  national  economy. 

— from  Joseph  E.  Nixon,  principal, 
and  Donald  W.  Koehler,  vice-principal, 
Brick  Twp.  H.S. 


Guidance  Assn.  Holds  Workshop 
At  Rutgers  School  of  Education 

A  Counselors  Workshop  and  Di- 
rectors  Conference  was  sponsored  by 
the  School  of  Education  of  Rutgen 
University  on  October  22  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity.  Dr.  Wm.  H.  Atkins  was 
faculty  sponsor  and  director.  Ben¬ 
jamin  Barbarosch,  Newark,  was  gen¬ 
eral  chairman,  assisted  by  Mildred 
Donahay,  Vineland,  and  Richard 
Evans,  Highland  Park.  All  are  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  N.J.  Guidance  and  Per¬ 
sonnel  Association  as  were  the  dis¬ 
cussion  leaders  and  recorders. 

Keynote  speaker  was  Donald  E. 
Super,  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University,  who  commented  on  re¬ 
sults  being  revealed  by  the  long- 
range  research  project  he  is  conduct¬ 
ing  on  the  development  of  vocational 
guidance.  Theodore  Stier,  N.  J.  De¬ 
partment  of  Education  guidance  co¬ 
ordinator,  re-stated  the  objectives  of 
guidance  at  the  state  level. 

Sectional  meetings  discussed  com¬ 
munity  tensions,  cumulative  records, 
the  professional  personnel  worker, 
pre-delinquent  identification  and  the 
team  approach  in  guidance.  U.  S. 
Senator  Clifford  P.  Case,  was  lunch¬ 
eon  speaker.  Dr.  Robert  Poppen- 
dieck,  U.  S.  Office  of  Education, 
summarized  the  conference. 


Some  2,000  Students  Attend 
Annual  Student  Council  Meeting 

Student  leaders — about  2,000  of 
them — attended  the  34th  annual 
meeting  of  the  N.J.  Association  of 
High  School  Councils  on  the  Rutgers 
University  campus  in  New  Bruns¬ 
wick  on  November  19. 

Douglas  N.  Pearson,  Glen  Rock 
H.S.  junior,  was  elected  president  of 
the  Association. 


FOUR  of  the  visiting 
Korean  Officers  see  the 
photo  lab  at  Brick  Twp. 
H.S.  Instructor  Williani 
Sutphen  (center)  ei- 
plains  how  photography 
has  been  made  an  in¬ 
tegral  part  of  the  indus¬ 
trial  arts  program. 
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Maladjusted  Pupil  Law 
Gets  Advisory  Council 

Twelve  persons  have  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  an  advisory  council  to 
handle  the  State’s  new  program  of 
special  educational  services  for  emo¬ 
tionally  and  socially  maladjusted 
pupils. 

Under  the  provisions  of  Chapter 
104,  P.L.  1959,  the  State  will  spon¬ 
sor  diagnostic  services  through  coun¬ 
ty  child  study  teams  and  will  give 
State  aid  to  school  districts  toward 
the  cost  of  such  services. 

The  12-man  council  will  advise  in 
the  promulgation  of  rules  and  regula¬ 
tions,  in  the  implementation  of  the 
act,  and  in  the  establishment  of 
standards  and  qualifications  for  the 
professional  personnel  needed. 

Members  of  the  Council  are:  Dr. 
Elizabeth  Boggs,  Upper  Montclair; 
Dr.  Elizabeth  Kelly,  Newark;  Dr. 
George  Boone,  Passaic;  Thomas  Mc¬ 
Ginnis,  Paterson;  Mrs.  Jeannette 
Waters,  Jersey  City;  Mrs.  Olga  Bell, 
Margate;  J.  Harvey  Shue,  Glouces¬ 
ter  County  Superintendent;  Dr.  Rob¬ 
ert  S.  Garber,  Trenton;  Ralph 
Musser,  Allentown;  Mrs.  May  C. 
Smith.  Trenton;  Dr.  Edward  Duffey, 
Belleville;  and  Dr.  Ruth  Boyle, 
Orange. 


“I  prefer  to  use  the  word  invested” 
and  went  on  to  present  a  viewpoint 
novel  to  them. 

When  an  importer  talked  casually 
of  tramp  steamers,  African  and  Asian 
ports,  average  elapsed  time  from 
order  to  delivery,  and  how  Belgian 
steel  wire  can  undersell  American, 
he  spoke  a  magic  tongue. 

Listen  Intently 

They  were  intent  as  a  Congress¬ 
man  told  of  his  typical  day,  of  the 
favors  his  constituents  expect,  and 
how  much  his  mail  influences  his  ac¬ 
tions.  It  was  to  be  expected  that  he 


would  take  the  chance  to  speak  of 
their  responsibilities  as  future  voters 
just  as  an  insurance  broker  took  the 
reckless  teen-age  driver  to  task  when 
he  discussed  factors  in  rate  making. 

Though  still  in  the  experimental 
stage,  our  phone  has  been  a  success. 
It  has  stimulated  student  interest, 
varied  routine,  helped  to  bridge  the 
gap  between  books  and  experience, 
and  utilized  parental  talents  with 
minimum  effort.  If  such  a  device  is 
used  with  discrimination,  its  poten¬ 
tial  is  limited  only  by  the  imagina¬ 
tion  of  teacher  and  students. 


Glassboro  State  College  Adds 
Science  and  Mathematics  Majors 

Glassboro  State  College  will  offer 
new  majors  and  minors  in  science 
and  mathematics  next  fall.  Follow¬ 
ing  approval  by  the  State  Board  of 
Education  at  its  last  meeting,  the 
College  will  inaugurate  new  programs 
for  the  preparation  of  secondary 
teachers  in  these  two  fields. 

A  new  science  classroom  building, 
authorized  by  the  Legislature  in 
1958,  is  expected  to  be  completed  by 
the  end  of  next  year.  It  will  provide 
laboratories  and  equipment  needed 
for  advanced  study  in  the  various 
sciences  and  in  mathematics.  The 
new  programs  will  be  offered  to 
freshmen  who  enter  the  college  next 
September. 


The  Dreyfus  Fund  is  a  mutual  investment  fund  in 
which  the  management  hopes  to  make  your  money 
grow  and  takes  what  it  considers  sensible 
risks  in  that  direction. 


Phone  or  Write  Immediately  for  Free  Colorful  Protpectui 


786  BROAD  ST..  NEWARK.  N.  |.  Phone  MArket  3-2313 
715  MATTISON  AVE..  ASBURY  PK..  N.  |.  PRotpect  6-7220 


Interview  by  Telephone 

(continued  from  page  209) 
level  and  what  the  cost  of  a  new 
gymnasium  would  be  per  family  tax 
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NAME  (Please  Print) 


ADDRESS  (Please  Print) 


To  “Is  advertising  worth  all  the 
money  spent?”  the  reply  started  with 
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CITY  &  STATE. 
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Explores  Local  Tax  Sources 


NEA  Committee  Reports  on  Non-Property  Taxes 


If  New  Jersey  docs  not  soon  pro¬ 
vide  relief  for  property  taxpayers 
through  a  State  sales  or  income  tax, 
might  local  school  districts  begin 
using  these  taxes  on  their  own?  A 
positive  answer  to  that  involved 
“iffy”  question  can  be  found  in  a 
recent  NEA  publication  on  “New 
Local  Sources  of  Tax  Revenues.” 

Published  by  the  NEA  Committee 
on  Educational  Finance,  the  booklet 
surveys  the  use  of  local  non-property 
taxes  in  different  parts  of  the  nation. 

For  example,  Pennsylvania  has 
gone  the  farthest  of  any  state  in  al¬ 
lowing  local  districts  to  raise  taxes 
from  other  sources.  In  that  neighbor¬ 
ing  state,  the  NEA  study  shows: 
1,379  school  districts  impose  poll 
taxes  of  up  to  $10  per  capita;  266 
districts  impose  wage  taxes  of  up  to 
1  %  of  income;  and  260  districts 
have  real  property  transfer  taxes  of 
up  to  1  % . 

The  NEA  study  also  shows  New 
York  State  allowing  cities  and  coun¬ 
ties  to  impose  a  2-percent  retail  sales 
tax,  a  3-percent  tax  on  food  sales 
in  luxury  restaurants,  a  5-percent 
tax  on  admissions,  a  tax  of  not  more 
than  $10  on  the  use  of  passenger 
cars  and  trucks,  and  a  tax  of  up  to 
3  percent  on  consumer  utility  bills. 

Survey  Effectiveness 

The  NEA  report  on  local  non¬ 
property  taxes  surveys  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  the  various  types  of  taxes. 

Local  income  taxes,  it  says,  are 
usually  a  low  flat  rate  without  exemp¬ 
tions  on  income  earned  by  residents 
and  non-resident  employees.  Ken¬ 
tucky,  Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania  cities 
have  been  the  most  frequent  users  of 
income  taxes.  Philadelphia,  a  pioneer 
in  this  type  of  tax,  raised  over  $68 
million  or  32.9  percent  of  its  revenue 
from  this  source. 

New  York  City,  the  NEA  Educa¬ 
tional  Finance  Committee  reports, 
was  the  first  to  use  a  local  retail  sales 
tax.  Local  governments  in  Alabama, 
Alaska,  California,  Illinois,  Louisi¬ 
ana,  Mississippi,  and  New  York 
utilize  the  local  sales  tax  most  fre¬ 
quently.  Four  states,  California, 
Illinois,  Mississippi,  and  New  Mex¬ 
ico,  administer  the  taxes,  when 
imposed  by  their  local  units,  as  part 


of  their  collection  of  their  own  state 
sales  taxes. 

Local  taxes  on  the  gross  receipts 
of  public  utilities  are  also  described 
as  a  leading  non-property  tax.  These 
are  sometimes  imposed  as  a  percent¬ 
age  tax  on  consumer’s  bills  for  gas, 
electricity  and  telephone  services. 

Other  taxes  mentioned  in  the 
study,  from  which  local  governments 
derive  revenue  for  schools,  include: 
local  gasoline  taxes;  local  gross  re¬ 
ceipts  taxes  on  retailers,  wholesalers, 
and  other  licensed  mechants;  local 
alcoholic  beverage  taxes;  local  motor 
vehicle  taxes;  local  cigarette  and  to¬ 
bacco  taxes;  local  admissions  and 
amusement  taxes;  local  poll  (or  per 
capita)  taxes;  and  local  hotel  occu¬ 
pancy  taxes. 

Single  copies  of  the  report  at  5()< 
each  are  available  from  the  NEA, 
1201  Sixteenth  St.  N.W.,  Washing¬ 
ton  6,  D.C.  Quantity  discounts  of  20 
percent  are  allowed  on  orders  of  10 
or  more  copies. 


Write  on  Entrance  Age  .  .  . 

An  article  “At  What  Age  Is  a 
Child  Ready  for  School?”  by  Herbert 
M.  Gelles  and  Marion  C.  Coulson 
of  Hackensack,  appeared  in  the 
School  Executive  in  August.  A 
few  reprints  are  available  from  Mrs. 
Coulson  at  355  State  Street.  Hack¬ 
ensack,  New  Jersey. 


NEA  Music  Educators 
Coming  Here  in  March 

New  Jersey  music  educators  will 
be  in  good  voice  this  spring.  This 
is  their  year  to  play  host  to  the  Music 
Educators  National  Conference  when 
it  holds  its  biennial  meeting  in  Atlan¬ 
tic  City.  Delegates  will  come  here 
from  March  18-22,  1960.  The 

state  presidents  of  music  educator 
associations  will  hold  their  own  na¬ 
tional  assembly  two  days  previously, 
March  16  and  17.  The  M.E.N.C.  is 
a  department  of  NEA. 

“The  Contemporary  Scene  in  Mu¬ 
sic  Education”  will  be  explored  as 
the  over-all  theme  for  the  meeting. 
General  sessions,  special  sessions, 
workshops,  and  demonstrations  will 
cover  “Music  in  the  Curriculum,” 
“Contemporary  Music  in  the 
Schools,”  “Music  for  the  Gifted 
Child,”  and  “Music  in  International 
Relations.” 

A  number  of  performing  groups 
from  Eastern  states  will  be  heard 
at  the  conference.  Among  the  most 
impressive  of  these  will  be  New  Jer¬ 
sey’s  own  All-State  Chorus,  All-State 
Orchestra,  and  All-State  Band. 
About  500  boys  and  girls  from  the 
state’s  high  schools  will  be  involved. 

Other  New  Jersey  groups  sched¬ 
uled  on  the  program  are  the  Prince¬ 
ton  Senior  High  School  Choir  and  | 
the  Columbus  Boys’  Choir  of  Prince-  I 
ton.  f 


.  Not  only  that,  Fred  .  .  .  you  passed  arithmetic,  too" 
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"Show  Biz,"  Junior  Grade 

(continued  from  page  196)  \ 

rest.  An  instant  later  the  mother 
opens  the  door  on  empty  darkness. 

“I  want  to  make  your  flesh  creep” 
is  the  general  idea,  and  our  first  per¬ 
formance  was  a  chiller.  Probably 
youngsters  all  over  town  woke  up 
screaming  that  night.  The  principal 
shook  his  head  worriedly  over  it;  we 
might  get  a  bad  parent  reaction.  | 
But  my  fellow  impresario  and  1  | 
were  jubilant.  This  was  success — a  i 
true  artistic  triumph.  We  looked  for¬ 
ward  happily  to  the  big  night  per-  } 
formance.  i 

We  had  a  fine  crowd  and  every-  i 
thing  went  abnormally  well.  We  | 
could  not  have  imagined  a  finer  pro-  ! 
duction  until  a  moment  before  the  j 
final  curtain.  Then  the  blase  back-  ; 
stage  crew,  which  had  seen  the  play  | 
some  dozens  of  times,  got  to  fooling 
around. 

While  the  audience  sat  silent, 
chilled  to  its  marrow,  a  paper  air-  ; 
plane  sailed  out  of  the  wings  and 
touched  the  mother's  bowed  head. 
The  tension  broke  with  a  roar  like  a 
collapsing  building.  What  made  it  i 
worse  was  that  the  principal  rather  ' 
seemed  to  enjoy  it.  i 

Amateur  school  theatricals  leave 
their  impression  indelibly  on  all  who  ‘ 
venture  forth  to  “coach  a  produc-  ' 
tion.”  My  own  mark — after  many 
a  hectic  year — clearly  shows  in  those 
distinguished  patches  of  gray  sprout¬ 
ing  about  my  temples. 


Bordenfown  Twp.  Teachers  Starf 
Emergency  Bus  Exit  Drills 

Spurred  by  recent  school  bus  trag¬ 
edies,  the  teachers  association  of  the 
Peter  Muschal  Elementary  School  in 
Bordentown  Twp.  has  initiated  a 
series  of  emergency  bus  drills.  In 
cooperation  with  the  board  of  edu¬ 
cation  and  the  school  administrators, 
drills  will  be  conducted  semi-annually 
under  the  director  of  the  supervising 
bus  driver. 

The  children  are  being  taught  cor¬ 
rect  use  of  the  emergency  exit  on  the 
school  bus.  Rapid  unloading  of  the 
bus  is  practiced  to  ensure  safe  exit 
of  all  in  case  of  emergency. 

The  teachers  hope  such  a  program 
might  reduce  the  panic  that  often 
develops  in  such  situations. 
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DAXGER 

ICE  ■  SNOW  ■  SLEET 

DO  NOT  BE  A  VICTIM  OF 


RAIN 


"OLD  MAN  WINTER" 

The  Prudent  Teacher  Will  Have  Income  Pro¬ 
tection  in  The  Event  of  Unforeseen  Disability 

Your  NJEA  Plan  is  Specifically  written 
for  the  Teachers  in  New  Jersey. 


17  NO.  HARRISON  STREET 
EAST  ORANGE.  NEW  JERSEY 


a 


When  Christmas  Bells  Ring  Costly 


You  can  borrow 
Address  your 
ATIANTK  COUNTY 
(Isrsflct  S.  Sletsi 
Stnier  High  Sthoel 
Allonlii  City — 4-708) 
BAYONNE 
Joseph  P.  Nsison 

D.  r.  Swtonoy  H.  S. 
Boyonno-FE  f-712) 

BUBLINGTON  COUNTY 
Milton  Horshbotgot 
Springsidt  School 
Buflington— OUdloy  i-2307 
CAMDEN 

E.  A.  Smith 
107  N.  <th  St. 

Comdon-WO  4-S084 

CAPE  MAY  COUNTY 
Morion  T.  Hewitt 
c/o  County  Sept,  of  Sch. 

C  M.  Coorthovso-S-«3S1 
CENTKAl  BERGEN 
ThotOH  )fon  Wotoring 
202  Bogort  Id. 
livor  Edge,  N.  J. 

Dioniond  3-7780 
CUMBERLAND  COUNTY 
Mrs.  Mary  H.  Doorr 
IS  Columbio  Avo. 
Vinolond-OX  2-7BA9 
EAST  BERGEN 
Corl  B.  Strong 
40)  Douglos  St. 
Englowood-lO  B-23)0 
ESSEX  COUNTY 
Richord  Cahill 
1S5  Brood  SI. 

Bloomfiold-PI  3-90SS 


extra  money  From  your  Teachers  Credit  Union. 
inquiry  in  earn  of  the  Teachers  listed  below. 
GARFIELD-SOUTH  BERGEN 
Roger  P.  Soltivan 
Mork  Twoin  School  ^3 
Gorfiold-PR  7-)70d 
HOROXEN 
Dominick  A.  Foleo 
Dtmoroit  High  School 
Hoboken— HO  3-)9U 
HUDSON  COUNTY 
Wm.  A.  Miller 
ISO  Columbio  Avo. 

Jersey  City— OL  9-8824 
MERCER  COUNTY 
Michool  Angolotti 
Lowronco  Jr.  H.  S. 

Trenton— EX  i-7S)S 
MONMOUTH-OCEAN  COUNTIES 
Harold  D.  Shonnon 
507  Bond  StrMt 
Asbury  Pork — PR  S-BA30 
MORRIS  COUNTY 
Jomot  A.  Allen 
Morristown  N.  S. 

Morristown— JE  8-3500 
NEWARX 

Gorlond  H.  Smith 
220  Lincoln  Place 
Irvington  ))-ES  5-9)82 
NORTHERN  MIDDLESEX  COUNTY 
Monis  Wilnor 
Grommor  School 
Perth  Amboy— VA  4-3380 
PASSAIC  COUNTY 
James  D.  Gollogbor 
Room  30),  44  Hamilton  St. 

Potorson-SH  2-44SS 


SALEM  COUNTY 
Doisy  McCortnoy 
Rogionol  High  School 
Ptnnsgrovo,  Now  Jersey 
SOMERSET  COUNTY 
J.  Horold  Ten  Eyck 
24  E.  Spring  St.,  Somotvillo 
RAndolph  S-4)S3 
SOUTHERN  MIDDLESEX  COUNTY 
Horold  W.  Strouss 
815  Xonsington  Avo. 
Ploinfiold— 4-549S 
TEANECX 

Chorlos  E.  Hiiotto 
High  School 
Toonock — 7-2482 
TRENTON 
John  Rosonthol 
424  Groonwoy  Avo. 

Trenton — OW  54732 
UNION  COUNTY 
6.  G.  Gundmunson 
)4  Lincoln  Avo.  Eost 
Roselle  Porh-CH  S4)7S 

WARREN  COUNTY 
Tholmo  Burton 
R.F.D.  Hockottstown 

WEST  HUDSON 
A.  H.  Powell 
)S7  Sluyvosont  Avo. 
Arlington-XE  3-2480 

WEST  ORANGE 
Dorothy  Robertson 
West  Orange  High  School 
West  Orongo-OR  4-2454 
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BUDGET-WISE  TOURS  OF  EUROPE 


Our  IfM  program  foldar  datcribat  our  inclusiva 
circla  tours,  plannad  aspacially  for  studants  and 
taachars: 


GRAND,  58  day  in  Europe, 

19  countries  .  $1295 


STANDARD,  40  days  in  Europe, 
12  countries  . 


$1095 


OLYMPIAN,  50  days  in  Europe, 

14  countries  with  Greece .  .  $1395 


ALL  TOURS  AHEND  OBERAMMERGAU 
PASSION  PLAY 


Most  tours  visit  Britain,  Scandinavia,  Central 
Europe  and  Italy.  Tour  prices  include  round-trip 
steamship  passage  in  tourist  class;  air  passage 
also  available.  European  transportation  by  raii. 
liord  and  river  steamers  and  luxury  motorcoaches. 
Excellent  hotels,  meals;  sightseeing,  entertainment. 
Tours  expertly  conducted. 


Vary  early  ragistrations  reguirad  for  all  June  sailings. 


erf 

QJt^anlxaHon 


O.  BOX  199  NORTHriELD  MINNESOTA** 


»«  ««n  9? 

?1898 

■  Departures,  llitincriries. 
Group  or  loPepenOcrX. 

\£(/X0P£  24  80  Days  >688 

om^r  18  63  Days  >998 

m/C^  25  67  Days  ‘1794 

^^^ACIfiC  30  63  Days  ‘1398 

\H0iyum  ‘1286 

14^72  Days  >889 

1I¥A//  10  «  Days  ‘298 

i£Jr/C0  Days  s269 


\  Ml  Tmt  Tmtl  IfNl 

»  RicktftUcr  Plata 
MtwTtlta. 

wMioTtini  tQvnn 


STMENT  THIS: 

AUuttftK*  BMU  Study  Tr«t  It 
•t»ery*tf«  '  M  0«y  CwfBdiO 
IrtH  MCI  •tttmtf  trta  fTM 


Two  fact-filled,  illustrated  brochures  tell  how 
to  publish  your  book,  get  40%  royalties,  na¬ 
tional  advertising,  publicity  and  promotion. 
Free  editorial  appraisal.  Write  Dept.  STM-12 


AUTHORS  WANTED 
BY  N.  Y.  PUBLISHER 


Leading  publisher  seeks  book-length  manu¬ 
scripts  of  all  types;  fiaion.  non-fiaion,  poetry, 
scholarly  and  religious  works,  etc.  New  au¬ 
thors  welcomed.  Send  for  free  booklet  ST-27. 
Vantage  Press.  120  W.  31  St.,  New  York  1. 


Help  Fight  TB 


Use  Christmas  Seals 


Free  to  WRITERS 

Seeking  a  book  publisher 


Exposition  Press,  286  Pork  Ava.  s.,  n.y.u 


GRADE  A  TEST  IN 
LESS  THAN  10  SECONDS!!! 

Compose  your  own  matching  and  multiple-choice 
tests;  and  grade  them  with  our  special  answer  keys. 
An  Mtire  set  of  30  tests  can  be  graded  in  less  than 
5  minutes.  Save  200  to  300  hours  each  year  with 
our  valid  method.  Send  today  for  a  copy  of  our 
treatise.  “Testing  Short  Cuts  ’;  and  free  samples 
of  test  cards  and  answer  keys. 


NATIONWIDE  TESTING  SERVICE 
418  SAVANNAH  COLUMBUS  4.  OHIO 


^ours  for  the  Askind! 

\\t7u5. 


This  is  your  column.  It  contains  offers  of  many  educational  materials  not  available 
in  other  magazines.  Watch  for  it  in  each  issue.  Order  items  you  can  use  before 
the  supplies  are  exhausted. 


76.  Samples  of  special  answer  keys  that  will 
enable  you  to  grade  a  test  in  less  than  10 
seconds.  Also  included  is  a  copy  of  fhe 
treatise,  "Testing  Short  Cuts."  (Nationwide 
Testing  Service) 


original  plates  as  used  to  produce  those  on 
display  In  Independence  Hall  and  the  Li¬ 
brary  of  Congress,  $1.00  per  copy.  (Tha 
Coca-Cola  Company) 


14.  Folder  lists  a  variety  of  tours  of  Europe 
planned  especially  for  students  and  teachers. 
Tours  cover  from  twelve  to  nineteen  coun¬ 
tries  and  are  priced  from  $1095  to  $1395. 
(DIttmann  Travel  Organization) 


43.  Information  regarding  the  Phonovisual 
method  of  phonics  Instruction  for  kindergar¬ 
ten,  primary  and  remedial  levels.  (Phono- 
visual  Products,  Inc.) 


58.  Russia  by  Motorcoach  a  folder  describ¬ 
ing  a  17-day  program  of  traveling  overland 
between  Helsinki,  Moscow  and  Warsaw. 
Shows  complete  Itinerary,  offering  a  choice 
of  36  different  departure  dates.  (Maupintour) 


63.  Brochure  on  a  different  kind  of  tour 
through  Europe  and  a  corner  of  Africa. 
Describes  itinerary  and  gives  costs  for  coun¬ 
tries  in  70  days,  summer  I960.  (Europe  Sum¬ 
mer  Tours) 


47.  Catalog  for  1959  and  Instructional  Guida. 
Thirty-six  pages,  listing  children's  books  with 
built-in  creative  enjoyment.  It  gives  easy 
access  to  self-selection  books,  acknowledged 
so  important  to  children's  reading  programs. 
The  wide  range  of  Interest  Includes  primary 
reading  programs,  science,  social  studies, 
supplementary  reading,  enrichment  material, 
hobby  books.  The  Title  List  shows  the  read¬ 
ing  level  from  Ready  to  to  Grade  7.  Color, 
illustrated.  (Childrens  Press) 


74.  Folders.  Well  Illustrated  and  with  com¬ 
plete  itineraries  for  tours  Around  the-World. 
Pacific  Circle.  Africa  and  Holy  Land.  Indi¬ 
cate  your  specific  interest.  (Sita) 


49.  Catalogs  for  Young  America  Herltagt 
Books  and  Junior  Books.  (Longman's  Green 
and  Company.  Inc.) 


75.  European  Study  Tours  folder,  describ¬ 
ing  tours  on  comparative  education,  fine  arts, 
French,  music,  sociology,  and  history.  Each 
carries  college  credits  and  each  Is  con¬ 
ducted  by  authorities  In  Its  field.  (Temple 
University) 


50.  List  of  Free  Teaching  Aids  on  coal,  coal 
mining  and  the  uses  of  coal.  (National  Coal 
Association) 


61.  Van  Nostrand  Books  for  High  Schools. 
A  44-page  catalog  of  texts  and  reference 
books  in  science,  mathematics  and  social 
studies.  (D.  Van  Nostrand  Company.  Inc.) 


40.  Reproduction  of  the  Declaration  of  In¬ 
dependence  has  the  mellowed,  time  worn  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  original  parchment  but  the 
text  and  signatures  have  been  carefully  re¬ 
stored  to  be  as  legible  as  they  were  in  1776. 
In  authentic  actual  size,  made  from  the  same 


28.  Guide  to  Examination  of  Webster's  New 
World  Dictionary.  An  8-page  illustrated 
brochure  showing  the  salient  features  of  e 
modern  dictionary.  Includes  a  composite  page 
illustrating  the  34  components  every  dic¬ 
tionary  should  contain.  (The  World  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company) 


USE  THIS  COUPON 


76. 

14. 

58. 

63. 

74, 

75. 

40. 

43. 

47. 

49. 

50. 

61. 

28. 

State  Teachers  Magazines,  Inc. 
Dept.  E,  307  N.  Michigan  Avenue 
Chicago  I,  Illinois 


Available  in 
School  Year  of 
1959-60  only. 


Send  me  the  Items  covered  by  the  numbers  circled.  Indicate 
quantity  desired  where  more  than  one  copy  is  evallable.  44  is 
enclosed  for  each  number  circled. 


grade 


subject  ..  . 

school  name  . 

school  street  address  .  . . 

city  .  ,.  zone  .  New  Jersey 

enrollment:  boys  . . . .  girls . - 

available  only  in  the  United  States  of  America 
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N JEA  REVIEW 


Portrait  of  a  School  Nurse 

(continued  from  page  207) 


1 


advises  and  consults  with  children  on  , 
desirable  health  attitudes  and  habits.  i 
To  the  elementary  child  she  is 
“mother  away  from  home.”  The  pre¬ 
adolescent  and  the  adolescent  bring  j 
special  growth  and  emotional  prob¬ 
lems  to  her.  She  knows  where  to  | 
direct  the  youngster  when  additional 
help  is  needed.  In  her  contact  with 
parents,  she  is  able  to  alert  them  to 
conditions  which  need  their  attention. 

4.  Control  of  Communicable  Dis¬ 
ease:  Through  personal  observation 
and  assistance  to  teachers  in  recog¬ 
nizing  symptoms  of  disease,  the 
school  nurse  emphasizes  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  early  identification  and  iso¬ 
lation  of  those  who  may  be  ill.  She  ! 
also  decreases  the  incidence  of  com¬ 
municable  disease  by  encouraging 
Immunization  against  disease,  by  en¬ 
forcing  the  immunization  require¬ 
ments  adopted  by  her  board  of  edu¬ 
cation,  and  by  helping  parents  real-  : 
ize  the  importance  of  early  care  of 
illness. 


5.  Care  of  Pupils  Who  Become  \ 
Injured  or  III  at  School:  When  sud-  I 
den  illness  or  injury  interferes  with  | 
the  child’s  ability  to  participate  ef-  I 
fcctively  in  the  school  program,  the  | 
school  nurse  renders  the  first  aid  j 
necessary  to  enable  the  child  to  re¬ 
sume  his  activities.  When  exclusion  ' 
is  deemed  advisable,  she  contacts  the 
parents  so  they  may  care  for  the  1 
child. 


6.  Health  Education:  Whenever  ' 
the  nurse  comes  in  contact  with  the  i 
pupils,  she  has  an  opportunity  to 
teach  positive  health.  However,  since  ' 
teaching  health  is  a  continuing  i 
process,  she  has  a  special  contribu¬ 
tion  to  offer  when  she  makes  herself 
available  as  a  consultant  and  re¬ 
source  person  to  the  classroom 
teacher.  She  further  contributes  to  i 
health  education  when  she  assists 
with  the  development  of  the  health 
education  curriculum  in  the  school. 

7.  Conferences  with  Parents, 
Teachers,  and  Pupils:  The  value  of 
the  health  program  is  limited  unless 
its  findings  are  made  known  and 
there  is  provision  for  change  when 
change  is  indicated.  The  nurse  fre¬ 
quently  confers  with  pupils  and  their 
parents  and  teachers  to  advise  them 

(continued  on  page  221) 


ThM*  designs  were  all  “painted"  on  with  sugar  icing. 
Painting  with  icing  and  on  real  cookies!  I 
Here's  project  so  novel  and  timely, 
you'll  find  class  delighted  and 

excited  over  it.  Can  be  eaten  after 
holiday  cantata  or  taken  home. 

All  love  these 


hristmas  cookies 


You  don’t  even  have  to  bake  the 
cookies  if  you  don’t  want  to; 
use  "store-bought”  ones.  For  decorating 
all  you  need  is  icing  (white,  tinted, 
chocolate);  a  few  small  candies; 
and,  for  Santa’s  beard 
use  a  little 
shredded  coconut. 


DBCORATINO  COOKIES, 

Ideas  for  designs  shown  above 

Buy  or  bake  48  plain  cookies. 
1— Mix  pasty  icing  with  6 
cups  sifted  powdered  sugar, 
8  to  9  Tbs.  hot  water.  Divide 
into  5  parts.  Leave  one  white. 
Mix  one  with  1  sq.  bitter 
chocolate,  melted.  With  food 
coloring,  tint  rest  red,  pink, 
green.  2— Coat  top  of  cook¬ 
ies  white,  pink,  chocolate. 
3— When  dry,  with  small 
stiff  brush,  paint  on  icing 
designs.  Shape  with  tooth 
pick.  Finish  off  with  candies. 
Coconut  is  for  Santa-heard. 


What  with  winding  up 
school  for  the  holidays  and 
all  the  busy  days 
of  Christmas  vacation,  remember 
the  lively  flavor  and  smooth  chewing 
of  Wrigley's  ESZZSZZ^Gum  help  give 
you  a  little  lift.  Aids  digestion,  too. 


Teachers  Superintendents 

This  local,  Sl.'itc,  Nation.il,  and  international 
teacher  placement  service  is  available  to  teach¬ 
ers  and  school  superintendents  through  the 
placement  othces  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Em¬ 
ployment  Service.  NO  hEE  CHARGED. 

NEW  JERSEY  STATE  EMPLOYMENT  SERVICE 

uffilitited  tilth  the  U.  S.  Emphiyment  Service 
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Join  an  American  group  to  see 


Russia  by 
motorcoach 

Be  among  a  select  few  to  take 
this  17  day,  history-making  trip,  i 
Travel  through  the  countryside 
and  cities  of  Russia  in  a 
deluxe  Scandinavian 
motorcoach.  Only  $495,  all 
inclusive  from  Helsinki  or 
W arsaw.  W eekly.  May 
through  October,  I960. 


LookiB 


Maupintour  offers  5  other  sumiiier  tour 
plans  from  29  days  to  72  days  through 
Europe  and  Russia,  some  including  Scan¬ 
dinavia,  others  including  Bulgaria,  Rou- 
mania,  Yugoslavia,  Dalmatian  coastal 
cruise,*  Poland,  Czechoslovakia,  Passion 
Play,  Bavaria,  Austrian  Alps. 

Each  tour  conducted.  Extensive  sightsee¬ 
ing  plus  free  time.  Ask  your  travel  agent 
for  details  or  write  Melva  A.  Oldham. 
Maupintour,  1603  Sixteenth  \ 

Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 

Maupintour 


FILMS 

Dramatic  Literature:  Encyclopaedia  Britannica 
Films,  Inc.,  1150  Wilmette  Ave.,  Wilmette, 
III. 

A  new  series  of  films,  useful  as  an  in¬ 
troduction  to  the  “humanities”  and  based 
upon  great  dramatic  literature,  is  now 
available  for  secondary  schools.  Each  film 
in  the  series  deals  with  certain  aspects, 
such  as  the  “Age  of  Elizabeth,”  “Age  of 
Sophocles”  and  the  “Humanities,”  de¬ 
scribed  and  discussed  by  an  authority  in 
the  field.  Send  for  full  information. 


by  Dr.  Arnold  W.  Reitze 

principal.  School  No.  8.  Jersey  City 


EQUIPMENT 

Maps  and  Globes:  Panoramic  Studios,  6122- 
24  N.  21st  St.,  Philadelphia  38,  Pa. 

Relief  maps  of  the  United  States  and 
World  globes  in  relief  are  available  in 
durable  plastic  which  may  be  painted  with 
water  colors,  marked  with  crayons  and 
other  materials  to  emphasize  any  desired 
phase  of  work.  They  are  available  in  all 
turquoise  to  be  painted  as  desired  or  in 
color.  Excellent  for  teaching  the  basic 
form  and  topography  of  the  U.  S.  and  the 
World. 
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SUMMER  BUSINESS  FOR  SALE 

Water  Ski  and  Swim  Schix)!  serving  Pt. 
Pleasant  area  for  three  years.  Owner  moving. 
Includes  boat  and  motor,  skis,  and  all  neces¬ 
sary  equipment.  Records  open  for  inspection. 
For  details  write  Sun  ’N’  Fun  Ski  and  Swim 
School,  Princeton  Avenue,  Laurelton,  N.  J. 


CAMP  COUNSELLORS 

Boys*  camp  in  Berkshires  (Mass.)  near  Tanglewoud 
has  staff  openings  for  experienced  men  in  all  pro¬ 
gram  areas. 

Camp  program  seeks  camper  development  in  skills, 
relationships;  cooperative  rather  than  competitive 
atmosphere.  Invite  letters  with  full  details.  Joseph 
Kruger,  Director,  J77  Irving  Avenue.  South  Orange, 
N.  J. 


Teacher  Education  in  Modern  Mathematics: 

Text  Film  Dept.,  McGraw  Hill  Boole  Co., 
j  Inc.,  330  W.  42nd  St.,  New  York  36.  N.Y. 

A  series  of  films  designed  to  bring  teach¬ 
ers  of  mathematics  up-to-date  in  the  field 
of  modem  mathematics.  Some  of  our 
!  mathematics  teaching  and  thinking  is 
j  based  on  concepts  dating  back  over  300 
years,  which  these  films  attempt  to  offset. 
Send  for  information  on  them. 

Starting  Nursery  School:  New  York  University 
Film  Library.  26  Washington  Place.  New 
York  3,  N.Y. 

A  new  release  of  the  latest  Vassar  Col- 
I  lege  Child  Study  Films  is  now  available 
!  from  the  above  source.  It  deals  with  the 
patterns  of  beginning,  as  a  child  is  sep¬ 
arated  from  home  and  mother  and  as 
he  starts  nursery  school.  It  should  prove 
of  value  to  nursery  and  kindergarten 
teachers,  as  well  as  parent  groups  and 
students  of  early  childhood  education. 
'  Available  for  purchase  or  rent. 


Vu-Graph  Projector  Kit:  Charles  Beseler  Co., 
219  S.  18th  St.,  East  Orange,  N.J. 


A  complete  kit  for  the  preparation  of 
material  for  presentation  with  the  Vu- 
Graph  Projector.  Any  message  or  illus¬ 
tration  can  be  traced,  drawn,  lettered  or 
typed  in  advance  or  on  the  spot  before 
the  audience.  Black  and  white  transpar¬ 
encies  as  well  as  those  in  color  can  be 
quickly  prepared.  Two  sizes  are  available 
for  the  7  X  7  or  10  x  10  Vu-Graph. 

PUBLICATIONS 
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LOST  RIVER  CAVERNS 

Un4tr9roun4  tducflti»ii  pud 

•  wtlctm*  choiift  frsui  t)i«  mswoI  scNmI  ravtiM. 

St«  •  ftnt  Covt  to9tth«r  with  9  Rock  4  Mioorol  Mu* 
tottm.  Ovtv  4000  btoutlfvl  Minorol  Sfoc'****^*  •**  Oiofloy. 
InOoor  4  Outdoor  Picnic  Focilitiot.  Rock  4  Minorol  Shop* 
Souvonir  Shop  4  Snack  lor. 

Writo  tot  Lost  Rivor  Covoms,  HoMortown,  (Nr.  Easton)  Pa. 
Spociol  rotos  to  Schools;  mast  onjoyoblo. 

Your  noorost  Covo— Phono— TErroco  4*1767 


EUROPE 

Wv'M  s**  the  usual  plus  Russia,  Scandinavia, 
Yugoslavia  t  N.  Africa.  A  diffarant  trip— for 
tlia  young  in  spirit  who  don't  want  to  ba  hardad 
around.  Also  shortar  trips.  Budgat  pricad. 

EUROPE  SUMMER  TOURS 
25S  Saquoia,  Box  S  Pasadana,  California 


FILMSTRIPS 

British  Isles:  Jam  Handy  Organization,  2821 
E.  Grand  Blvd..  Detroit  II,  Mich. 

A  new  series  of  filmstrips  in  beautiful 
color  of  the  British  Isles  from  the  past 
to  the  present.  Covers  industry  and  farm¬ 
ing.  as  well  as  the  great  city  of  London 
and  the  Republic  of  Ireland.  The  series 
sells  for  $25.95  or  $5.75  per  filmstrip. 

Correct  Dress:  Audio-Visual  Associates,  Box 
243,  Bronxvillo,  N.  Y. 

An  excellent  filmstrip,  “The  90%  You,” 
presenting  in  an  interesting  manner  the 
problem  of  appropriate  dress  for  each 
occasion.  Should  prove  particularly  help¬ 
ful  in  schools  to  counteract  the  careless 
dress  of  many  pupils.  A  filmstrip  guide 
and  individual  booklets  are  available  with¬ 
out  charge. 


Arithmetic  of  Flying:  National  Aviation  Edu¬ 
cation  Council.  1025  Connecticut  Ave., 
N.  W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 

An  interesting  booklet  for  seventh  and 
eighth  grades  or  gifted  pupils  in  the  inter¬ 
mediate  grades  based  on  this  important 
field  of  mathematics.  The  price  is  50^. 
Other  excellent  material  for  the  study  of 
all  phases  of  aviation  are  also  available. 


Easy  Bulletin  Boards:  Easy  Bulletin  Boards. 

P.  O.  Box  103,  Cleveland  21,  Ohio. 

A  fine  new  book  dealing  with  all  kinds 
and  types  of  bulletin  boards  and  their 
preparation  for  class  use.  Over  200  excel¬ 
lent  illustrations  are  used  to  describe  how 
to  prepare  the  various  boards  and  the 
finished  product.  Each  example  is  based 
on  actual  classroom  use  and  is  easily  and 
quickly  prepared.  The  book  costs  $1.50. 
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Portrait  of  a  School  Nurse 

(continued  from  page  219) 

of  the  results  of  screening  examina¬ 
tions  and  to  suggest  ways  of  making 
corrections  or  adjustments. 

8.  Survey  and  Evaluation  of  the 
School  Health  Program:  From  time 
to  time,  those  involved  in  the  health 
program  must  evaluate  it  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  extent  to  which  objectives 
are  being  met.  They  need  to  be 
sure  everyone  in  the  school  is  in¬ 
volved  in  carrying  out  the  program 
and  that  the  entire  schcx)!  is  being 
used  as  a  laboratory  to  practice  good 
health  habits. 

9.  Participation  in  Community  Af¬ 
fairs:  The  nurse  should  be  aware  of  ■ 
community  facilities  and  utilize  them. 
She  should  also  belong  to  some  or-  I 
ganizations  in  the  community  and  | 
actively  participate  in  them.  It  is  I 
important  that  the  community  know 
the  nurse  and  health  program  offered 
by  the  school. 

Kducational  Preparation:  In  New 
Jersey  the  nurse  must  have  the  fol¬ 
lowing  educational  background  to  re¬ 
ceive  a  p)ermanent  certificate  as  a 
school  nurse: 

1.  — High  school  graduation  or 

equivalent  educational  attain¬ 
ment 

2.  — Graduation  from  an  approved 

school  of  nursing 

3.  — Registration  as  a  nurse  in  New 

Jersey 

4.  — One  year  of  experience  as  a 

registered  nurse,  or  gradua¬ 
tion  from  an  accredited  col¬ 
lege 

5.  — Completion  of  30  semester 

hours  in  the  fields  of: 

a.  school  nursing 

b.  child  growth  and  develop¬ 
ment 

c.  methods  and  materials  in 
teaching 

d.  public  school  curriculum 

e.  sociology 

f.  public  health 

g.  special  health  problems  in 
education 

6.  — Three  years  successful  experi¬ 

ence  as  a  school  nurse. 

The  functions  of  the  school  nurse 
are  varied  and  the  responsibilities 
are  many.  Frequently  the  nurse  has 
too  many  pupils  to  allow  her  to  in¬ 
clude  in  the  program  all  she  feels 
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should  be  there.  Some  people  think 
of  her  only  in  terms  of  first  aid,  and 
it  is  difficult  for  her  to  perform  some 
of  the  duties  she  recognizes  as  her 
own. 

Nurses  have  the  desire  to  improve 
their  program.  They  are  thinking  in 
terms  of  better  educational  prepara¬ 
tion  for  themselves,  more  realistic 
pupil  loads,  better  understanding  by 
the  community  of  what  a  good 
school  health  program  can  be,  and 
better  utilization  of  their  services  by 


the  teachers  and  administrators. 
They  are  taking  steps  to  define  their 
functions  and  acquaint  communities 
with  the  services  they  offer. 

The  image  of  the  school  nurse  in 
a  white  uniform  dispensing  bandaids 
and  headache  remedies  is  rapidly  be¬ 
ing  displaced.  As  schools  recognize 
the  real  functions  of  the  school 
health  program,  the  role  of  the 
nurse  expands  to  include  all  services 
designed  to  advance  the  mental  and 
physical  health  of  the  pupils. 


When  teachers  tvnnt  better  positions 
When  schools  leant  better  teachers 


iSTTt  ACH-ER — ~ 
AGENCY 

-  ■  tXport  3-3337  - 

^  226  East  Hanover  Street  -  -  Trenton  8.  N.  |.  ^ 

G.  Edtcard  McConuey,  Mgr, 
Member  Nationai  Aiiocialion  of  Teacheri’  Agenciet 


SCHERMERHORN  TEACHERS’  AGENCY 

366  FIFTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  1.  N.  Y.  Phone:  Wisconsin  7-9066 

Philip  C.  Gcnthner,  Prop. 

Member  Neltonsl  Associelion  of  Teecberi  Agencies  A  Superior  Agency  for  Ssrperior  People 

Established  18)3 


BRYANT 


Teachers  Bureau 

1023  Witherspoon  Bldg. 


Thos.  B.  R.  Bryant 
W.  D.  Greulich 

WRITE  —  PHONE —VISIT  PHILADELPHIA  7.  PA.  PEnnypacker  5-1223 

Member  Netionei  Asiocielion  of  Teechert’  Agencies 

School  and  College  Positions  Listed  Throughout  the  Year 

From  PennsylTiDia.  Delaware,  New  Jersey,  New  York— 42iid  Year 


CLARK-BREWER  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

SOS  Columbia  Bldg.  C.  J.  Cooil,  Mgr.  Spokono  4,  Wash. 

We  specialize  in  serving  the  better  schools  in  fourteen  Western  States  including  California.  Oregon. 
Washington.  Alaska  and  Hawaii.  Through  our  Agency  you  can  get  the  improvement  and  location 
you  want  FREE  REGISTRATION.  WE  TAKE  THE  RISK.  (When  writing— Mention  this  mag¬ 
azine)  Other  Offices;  Chicago  Kansas  City  New  York  Minneapolis 

Member;  Netionei  Assotiesion  of  Teechers  Agencies 


COLONIAL  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

42  Court  Stroot  JEfforson  B-S400  Morristown,  N.  J. 

Contrally  locatod  in  rapidly  growing  area — Top  salarias  and  genorous 
annual  incromanH — All  grades  and  Administration — Public  and  Private 
Write  or  phone  for  registration  blank 

Horry  C.  Stuart  William  A.  Butch 


THE  FISK  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

401  Juniper  Bldg.  Walnut  and  Juniper  Sts.  PHILADELPHIA 

Ambitious  teachers  are  now  planning  with  us  for  next  year. 

Write  or  visit  us  to  discuss  opportunities  and  enlist  our  aid. 

Kingsley  |  Personel  Discrimineting  Service  E  F  Malon^  Jr  }  Managers 
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■Dress 

Members  of  Ms soci  ation 
fi^^AMERlCA 
Editorial  Committee 

William  Pazicky  (D.A.),  Chairman  Red  Bank 
Grace  D.  Deinzer  New  Brunswick 

A.  L.  Donley  Vineland 

Dr.  William  P.  Patterson  Hackensack 

George  Reinfeld  G'assboro  State  College 

Walter  H.  Williams  Ocean  City 

Laurence  B.  Johnson,  Editor 
Marvin  R.  Reed,  Associate  Editor 

Good-Bye  the  50^s, 

Another  decade  ends  this  month.  The  1950’s  are 
over.  We  can’t  say  we  are  sorry,  either  as  Americans 
or  as  educators.  It  has  been  a  pretty  confused,  fumb¬ 
ling  decade,  lacking  a  clear,  conhdent  sense  of  purpose. 
It  may  stand  in  history  as  the  decade  of  Korea,  of 
McCarthy,  and  of  Sputnik. 

There  is  still  a  good  chance,  however,  that  this  was 
merely  a  transitional  decade — a  time  in  which  we  re¬ 
grouped,  and  reorganized,  and  got  set  for  a  new  era 
of  the  confident,  forward-looking,  forward-moving 
America  we  have  always  been. 

In  education,  in  New  Jersey,  we  have  at  least  held 
our  own  during  this  decade  and  are  reasonably  ready 
for  the  decade  ahead.  We  have  coped,  somehow,  with 
a  quarter-million  increase  in  pupils;  we  have  held  our 
rank  as  one  of  the  quality  states  in  education,  even 
though  we  financed  our  educational  efforts  the  hard 
way.  We  have  defended  our  schools  against  both  the 
McCarthy  charges  that  they  were  too  Russian  and  the 
Rickover  charges  that  they  were  not  Russian  enough. 

Welcome,  1960 

What  of  the  decade  ahead.  We  feel  sure  that  for 
America  as  a  whole,  it  will  have  a  sense  of  direction, 
a  high  confidence,  and  firm  forward  movement.  We 
feel  the  same  security  about  our  New  Jersey  schools. 

Again  our  enrollments  will  rise  another  quarter- 
million;  but  we  will  accept  the  additional  pupils,  build 
schoolhouses  for  them,  and  find  somewhere  the  10,000 
more  teachers  they  will  require.  We  will  not  only  de¬ 
fend  the  education  we  are  giving  them;  we  will  improve 
it,  providing  greater  equality  of  opportunity  and 
greater  diversity  to  meet  individual  needs.  We  will 
learn  to  use,  efficiently  and  to  the  best  advantage,  some 
of  the  new  devices  such  as  television  and  the  “me¬ 
chanical  teacher,’’  which  have  recently  been  publicized. 
They  may  help  us  to  teach  some  things  to  some  pupils 
in  larger  groups  or  in  better  ways  than  we  do  now. 

At  the  same  time  we  will  fight,  vigorously,  to  keep 
teaching  from  being  over-mechanized;  we  will  fight  to 


preserve  the  intimate  teacher-pupil  relationship  in 
which  real  teaching-learning  takes  place,  and  which  is 
pKissible  only  with  classes  of  limited  size. 

We  hope  to  do  more  for  all  pupils — the  gifted,  the 
average,  and  the  handicapped.  We  will  try  to  keep 
from  over-concentrating  our  efforts  on  any  one  of  these 
groups.  Likewise  we  hope  to  deal  fairly  with  all  sub¬ 
ject-areas — the  sciences,  and  the  humanities,  and  the 
routines  for  living  and  learning,  which  are  sometimes 
called  frills. 

We  will  lift  our  whole  profession,  accepting  greater 
professional  obligations,  acquiring  greater  professional 
skills,  and  expecting,  in  return,  to  be  treated  more  on 
a  professional,  and  less  on  a  paid-employee  basis. 

If  we  ourselves  do  better  in  the  60’s,  we  expect  our 
State  and  its  citizens  to  advance,  also.  Leadership  in 
such  areas  as  a  sound  tax  system,  better  state  aid,  ade¬ 
quate  salaries  should  not  have  to  come  from  the  teach¬ 
ers  in  the  years  ahead.  It  should  come  from  far-sighted 
statesmanlike  political  leaders,  supported  by  intelligent, 
informed  citizens.  If  we  must  build  more  college  build¬ 
ings,  it  should  not  be  left  to  the  teachers  and  the  stu¬ 
dents  to  provide  the  sinews  of  the  campaign.  We  can 
hope  for  better  understanding  of  what  schools  are  for 
and  what  they  are  trying  to  do — and  for  a  clearer  def¬ 
inition  of  what  they  are  expected  to  do.  Confused 
citizens  are  bound  to  mean  confused  schools. 

It  is  natural  perhaps  to  look  forward  with  optimism 
and  backward  with  some  regrets  and  discontent.  But 
that’s  how  we  feel.  Therefore,  welcome  the  new  decade. 
Salute  the  ’60’s! 

Whatever  Happened  .  •  . 

You  would  hardly  have  known  it  but  the  Novem¬ 
ber  3  election  was  the  first  in  many  years  when  both 
political  parties  were  not  pledged  against  “new  taxes.” 
Last  spring  the  Republicans,  against  all  kinds  of  in¬ 
ternal  and  external  opjjosition,  dropped  the  traditional 
“no-new  tax’’  plank  from  their  platform.  The  Demo¬ 
crats,  at  the  time,  refused  to  do  likewise;  and  many 
predicted  this  would  surely  be  the  “field  of  battle”  on 
which  control  of  the  Senate  and  Assembly  would  be 
fought. 

Apparently,  the  dire  predictions  were  wrong;  for 
in  few  instances  did  this  “new-tax”  or  “no-new-tax” 
issue  produce  much  debate.  More  often  than  not,  the 
candidates  found  their  audiences  more  curious  about 
their  local  property  taxes  and  rising  school  costs.  In 
none  of  the  changes  of  seats  has  anyone  been  able  to 
point  to  the  tax  planks  as  the  cause  of  defeat.  Many 
who  declared  themselves  in  favor  of  broad  based  taxes 
easily  won  their  elections. 

Let’s  hope  this  is  a  harbinger  of  things  to  come. 
Have  we  reached  the  point  where  a  “sound  tax  pro¬ 
gram”  makes  more  political  sense  than  the  bugaboo  of 
“no  new  taxes?” 

We  hope  so.  Furthermore,  we  hope  that  all  legisla¬ 
tors,  reelected  and  newly  elected,  will  face  New  Jer¬ 
sey’s  “tax  tangle”  with  new  spirit.  If  the  vote  on  the 
College  Bond  Issue,  is  any  indication,  a  good  majority 
of  New  Jersey  citizens  want  to  see  educational  op¬ 
portunities  expanded.  Improved  State  Aid  for  local 
elementary  and  secondary  schools,  we  believe,  would 
be  equally  popular. 
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Campaigns  In  The  Making 

State  aid  and  minimum  salaries — both  continuing  interests  of  NJEA 
— will  get  special  attention  when  the  Legislature  meets  this  winter. 


State  Aid 


SCNQOiS 
COSTMOtE 
EVERY  YEAR 


me 

LOCAL  SCHOOL  COSTS 


NJEA  will  again  promote  its  request  lor  a  Sy(),0(K).(K)()  increase  m 
state  schiKil  suppt>rt.  The  minimum  foundation  formula  would  be 
changed  from  $2(K)  to  S3(K)  per  pupil;  minimum  aid  to  districts  would 
go  from  S5()  to  $75  per  pupil;  the  building  aid  formula  would  change 
its  base  from  $30  to  $38  per  pupil;  atypical  classes  would  be  promised 
$3,(KK)  instead  of  $2,(KK);  other  increases  would  be  made  for  special 
instruction.  A  new  filmstrip,  called  “Let  George  Help  Do  It.”  is  ready 
for  showing  to  the  public.  The  propr^sal  will  require  citizen  support 
for  a  state  sales  or  income  tax.  A  major  information  campaign  is 
necessary.  l.cK’al,  county  and  statewide  cooperating  committees  are 
now  organizing. 


Minimum  Salaries 

Research  has  shown  that  the  State  Minimum  Salary  Law  needs  ad¬ 
justment  to  meet  the  continuing  scarcity  of  qualified  trained  teachers. 
Salaries  in  districts  that  must  use  the  State  Schedule  should  be  brought 
closer  to  current  average  salary  levels.  Minimum  starting  salaries  would 
advance  from  $3,200,  $3,600,  $3,800.  and  $4,000  to  $3.6(K).  $4, UK). 
$4,400,  $4,700,  and  $5,000.  New  top  salaries  on  the  various  degree 
levels  would  be  $5,800,  $6,3(X).  $6,800.  $7.3(K).  and  $7.8(K).  NJEA 
is  prepared  to  introduce  legislation  and  to  back  it  with  research  and 
a  drive  for  legislative  approval.  Local  and  county  teacher  assiK'iations 
are  busily  planning  their  activities  to  aid  this  NJEA  campaign. 


Such  campaigns — like  these  elTorts  for  state  aid  and  minimum  salary 
increases — are  a  regular  part  of  NJEA’s  service  to  its  members.  In  the 
past  year,  this  organized  approach  was  successful  in  securing  over¬ 
whelming  public  support  for  the  College  Bond  Issue.  Such  efforts  are 
financed  from  the  regular  $10.00  dues  of  each  member — no  special  or 
extra  a.sse.ssments  have  been  necessary.  The  key  to  effectivene.ss  is 
membership. 

• — 100%  NJEA  membership  spreads  the  cost  of  such  activities 
among  all  those  who  will  benefit. 

•  —  700%  NJEA  membership  is  the  Association's  strongest  bid  for  the 
ear  of  those  who  must  make  decisions  on  these  proposals. 


NJEA  Service  Starts  with  Membership 

Help  Your  Building  Be  100% 


2 


GET  ^  TEMPERATURE  HOT  WATER 
FROM  1  AUTOMATIC  GAS  WATER  HEATER! 


Automatic  Dishwashers  do  a  better  job  when  water  is  supplied 
at  proper  temperatures. 

Now,  one  heater  can  supply  140®  water  for  the  washing 
cycle  and  180°  water  for  final  rinsing  and  sanitizing.  Dishes 
sparkle  and  are  germ-free.  Labor  is  saved  as  the  need  for  towel¬ 
ling  is  eliminated. 

For  advice  on  your  cafeteria  operation, 
call  your  nearest  Public  Service  office  and 
speak  to  one  of  our  Commercial  Represent¬ 
atives. 

PVBLIC(©)SERVICE 


